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AS the Gditor Sees It ny. 


Because it will soon be time to plan for the 
commencement season, suppose we sing again 
our “Graduation Program Theme Song.” It runs 
like this, “NO unacceptable student speakers; 
NO unacceptable outside speakers; NO unsuit- 
able topics; NO over-emphasis upon scholarship; 
NO mimeographed programs; NO disorganized 
(unorganized) presentation of diplomas; NO 
wearing of flowers on the gowns; NO unneces- 
sary announcing of program numbers; and NO 
cheap and tawdry decorations.” 

In planning this very important educational 
event substantial help may be obtained from 
“The 1953 Commencement Manual” ($1.50) 
published by The National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Concerning gifts of valuable merchandise to 
the football and other school “Queens,” The 
Kansas State High School Activities Association 
says “Such events are a part of the general high 
school sports program and should not involve 
is still the 
accepted practice to present the Queen with a 
bouquet of flowers, and this should be done by 
the student council or other student organization 
within the school.” To which we shout “AMEN.” 


any degree of commercialism. It 


In some states there is no specific legal au- 
thorization for the use of school busses in trans- 
porting students for extracurricular activity, al- 
though they are commonly used for this purpose. 
In these states some local rabid anti-school per- 
son could easily cause serious embarrassment 
and trouble. Which is another way of saying 
that the schoolmen concerned should either (1) 
obtain the favorable interpretation 
from the attorney general, or (2) promote the 


necessary 


legislation which will make such transportation 
legal. 
5 
Two-platoon football is on the way out; it 
should never have been allowed to find its way 
in. 
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Now comes another story of how a student 
council organized, promoted, and managed a 
school building rejuvenation project—undoubt- 
edly much to the delight of the school board 
which did not have to pay for the job. While 
promoting school beautification by means of mu- 
rals, pictures, plants, flowers, etc., can be justi- 
fied as a student council project, cleaning, re- 
furbishing, and rebuilding cannot; they do not 
represent proper student council activities. Nor 
are such projects complimentary to the commu- 
nity whose responsibility it is to provide and 
maintain a respectable school building and 
campus. 


According to a recent investigation of 88 
school systems, about 30% do not make any 
special social recognition of their new teachers. 
Not very consistent on the part of those adminis- 
trators who talk loudly about faculty, school, and 
community morale but make no provision for 
this elemental courtesy! Perhaps, in case the 
local administrators are that unconscious, the 
student council might make the suggestion and 
help to deunconsciousify them. Obviously, 
planning and handling such a suitable reception 
or party is not a responsibility of the student 
council, but it could assist with such planning 
and handling. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES is always looking for 
photographs reflecting all kinds of extracurricu- 
lar activities. Quite probably your school has 
such pictures. Very surely our readers would 
like to enjoy them. OK? 


Among other things the recent study of extra- 
curricular activities by a group at the Universi- 
ty of Indiana School of Education showed that 
there is (1) a lack of student-teacher planning, 
especially in objectives, (2) insufficient empha- 
sis at faculty meetings, (3) relatively little indi- 
vidual counseling, and (4) practically no re- 
cording of participation on the cumulative rec- 
ord. Because of his general responsibility, the 
school administrator will have to accept the 
blame for these and similar weaknesses. 
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The process of formulating a student code of ethics is a real challenge and 
promotes student organization, cooperation, and achievement. 


Our School Code 


OUTH CAN MEET A CHALLENGE if given 

Y the opportunity. Where a need or adjust- 
ment presents itself, the student in high 

school often will take the initiative to solve his 
own problems by assuming leadership, working 
with fellow students, cooperating with his peers, 
and developing the answers to meaningful prob- 
lems created in and by his own environment. 
The world is essentially one in which the young 
person of today must bear the burden of finding 
a way through the labyrinth of critical situations. 
The adult, yesterday’s youth, has created the 
problem but has not found the solution. This 
adult has gone even further. He now stands as 
a judge condemning the youth, called the teen- 
ager, and yet has left no real standards by which 
the youth may live. 

Is the boy or girl aware ultimately of the 
problematical crisis that faces him in his daily 
living? It is felt that he is keenly awake to the 
need of an ethical approach to living as a basis 
for his personal philosophy. In fulfilling this 
need, not only is he willing to assume the respon- 
sibility for setting up standards, but also he is 
capable of the leadership necessary to seek exe- 
cution of his aims. 


Niles Township High School is faced with 
student problems common to other similar 
schools. And like other schools we are always 
seeking a pattern to help in guiding students 
through the maze of their problems. 


One of the aims of our classes in Problems 
of Democracy is to develop a healthy viewpoint 
toward civic and personal situations. This has 
been carried out through forums on citizenship, 
discussions as a result of viewing films on char- 
acter, study ‘of current news items, evaluation of 
historical events, and research into courses of 
human behavior. 


From these generalities, one group of stu- 
dents brought out some specific problems which 
were at that time facing the students of our 
school. After analyzing the situations, it was 
suggested that our school needed a Code of 
Ethics that might be used as a basis for student 
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behavior. Since all seniors were members of 
the six classes in Problems of Democracy, this 
idea was circulated to each group where it was 
greeted with enthusiasm to face the problem and 
eagerness to undertake its solution. 


Each class, by different methods, brought 
forth suggestions and ideas which they thought 
might be incorporated in such a Code. After 
this, each class democratically elected two repre- 
sentatives, one boy and one girl, to form a com- 
mittee to study and correlate the thinking of the 
several groups. This committee after many meet- 
ings discovered the magnitude of their task and 
depth of their undertaking and realized the need 
for a pattern by which to build a Code. 


Anxiously hoping to find some help in this 
situation, the student secretary was instructed 
by the committee to write inquiries to other 
schools in the area and throughout the state 
concerning their Student Code. With one excep- 
tion the answers showed no existence of any 
Student Code of Ethics. Deciding that this was 
a project which the group must solve for itself, 
they organized and planned a method of ap- 





proach. Knowing that many months would pass 
before their task would be accomplished, the 
committee established a regular time for meet- 
ing. This was to take place once a week in the 
evening from seven until ten in order to allow 
the members who participated in after-school ac- 
tivities to be present at all meetings. 


After the first meeting the committee selected 
a permanent chairman and secretary after which 
an outline of procedure was developed. This 
committee formed a pattern based upon the sug- 
gestions of the classes. To do this, all ideas 
given them were discussed and evaluated. At 
times students who had made various suggestions 
were called upon to elaborate and explain their 
thinking. 

Members of other classes were given an op- 
portunity to express their ideas either in person 
or in writing. Members of the faculty were also 
invited to make contributions from their ex- 
periences. Through long hours the members of 
the committee culled over the many suggestions 
brought to them. Of course, there were differ- 
ences of opinions, and it took many hours to 
agree to a satisfactory approach which was ac- 
ceptable to all. To organize their thinking a list 
of ideas was written on the blackboard. Only the 
student members raised the questions pertaining 
to these concepts. 

Next, members of the committee tried to 
formulate these principles into written  state- 
ments. Out came thesaurus, 
copies of historical documents such as the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, the Gettysburg Address, and the 
Fireside chats of the late President Roosevelt. 
They used these only as guides for good literary 


dictionaries, the 


techniques but developed the principles in the 
Code according to their own ideas. After writing 
and critically analyzing the individual's state- 
ments, it was decided to formulate the Code into 
the following three parts: 1. A statement of the 
purpose of the Code; 2. A philosophy of the 
Code; 3. Specific statements of good ethical be- 
havior. 


As time progressed, individual ideas merged 
into a unified pattern for a successful Code of 


Ethics. At the end of three months the com- 
mittee decided that no further progress could be 
made without assistance from the entire student 
body. Members of the committee appeared be- 
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fore a joint meeting of class cabinets and asked 
for assistance in presenting the tentative code to 
the student body for critical study. The members 
of these cabinets suggested that a presentation of 
the development of the code into its present form 
be made to each of the four grade levels-~—fresh- 
men, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 


The following day assemblies were held si- 
multaneously in four different places in the 
school. Members of the Code Committee orally 
reviewed the background and development of 
this tentative code. After these assemblies each 
student received in an envelope a copy of the 
tentative code and a questionnaire. Later that 
same day, after having an opportunity to read 
and discuss this document with their friends dur- 
ing lunch hours, all students met in their respec- 
tive homerooms to discuss and to criticize the 
work of the committee. During this time mem- 
bers of the Code Committee were assigned to 
various undercluss homerooms to answer perti- 
nent questions. 

Following homeroom discussions of the com- 
plete document, students were asked individually 
to write criticisms of the Code. The question- 
naire was composed of a series of questions that 
were set up based upon the three sections of the 
tentative code, in order to give each student an 
outline to follow when writing his analysis. After 
each student had written his suggestions for 
modification, change, or addition, he was asked 
to sign his name. This was done for two reasons: 
first, students will give more careful thought to 
anything they sign, and secondly the committee 
felt it might call upon the individual writer for 
amplification or clarification of his ideas. At 
the suggestion of the class cabinets, the com- 
mittee was enlarged to include two representa- 
tives of each class except seniors. This made a 
total of 18 members. 


The faculty was asked also to send faculty 
representatives to the enlarged Code Committee. 
These two representatives joined with the two 
problems teachers, who had been previously 
working with the original group. 


This enlarged committee, after carefully 
scrutinizing the wealth of material submitted by 
students and faculty as a result of the question- 
naire, found that most criticisms fell into three 
or four categories. Considering all major sug- 
gestions with interest and concern, the committee 
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revised the Code to conform with the principal 
criticisms offered by the students and faculty. 
Now the Code could be sent to the Golden 
Galleon, the creative writing organization of the 
school, to be examined carefully for the best 
form of phraseology, and for suggestions con- 
cerning form and clarity of the ideas already in 


the Code. 


After all this time, at last the Code was ready 
for formal presentation. The Code Committee, 
assisted by the class cabinets, met to plan this 
impressive ceremony. While working out the 
phase of the program, Niles Township High 
School was privileged to have Don McNeil and 
his breakfast club give his broadcast from our 
school. When he asked if there was anything 
of importance that the students might wish to 
have him announce over the air, the chairman of 
the Code Committee, realizing the value of their 
work and hoping that it might serve as a guide 
to other young people, gave a copy to Don 
McNeil. Mr. McNeil impressed by the wide ap- 
peal it would have for many people, read the 
Code in its entirety over a coast-to-coast hook- 
up. Soon the committee received many letters 
of inquiry and congratulations in response to 
the reading of this code. 


Subsequently, the day of formal presentation 
was set. Impressed by the seriousness of this 
task, plans were laid to make this an outstanding 
ceremony at an all-school assembly, to which 
were invited student and faculty representatives 
from sixteen of the neighboring high schools and 
about 250 parents of our students. Members of 
the Code Committee and class cabinets presented 
the Code in its completed form. The ceremony 
consisted of a presentation from one member of 
the Code Committee to a representative of each 
class in the school. After acceptance of the Code 
by these class representatives, a formal unveiling 
climaxed the presentation. Now appeared the 
Code inscribed on sheepskin in a bronze frame 
which was later set into the main pillar of the 
school in the center of the lower corridor. 


All members of the school realize that a far 
greater task than writing the Code lies ahead. 
It is not intended that this Code be enforced 
through rules and regulations, but rather it 


should serve as a guide in developing good char- 


acter. Its principles must be kept alive through 
constant vigilance in its application to citizen- 
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ship. The Ethics of this Code must be reflected 
daily in the lives of each individual student in 
helping him make his decisions and in establish- 
ing a basis for his own philosophy of living. 


STUDENT CODE OF ETHICS 
Niles Township High School 


As a foundation for better citizenship, we, the students 
of Niles Township High School, desire to preserve our tradi- 
tion and to encourage the advancement of our ideals. 

We regard a person's individuality as one of his most 
priceless possessions. We believe in scholarship, which 
represents openmindedness toward knowledge and _ ideals; 
leadership, which undertakes the obligations of living in a 
democracy; service, which fosters personal responsibilities; 
friendliness, which recognizes no barriers of race, color, or 
creed; and respect for authority, which is a necessity in 
an organized society. 

As American citizens we realize the need to develop 
character, to promote better government in defense of 
democracy, and to accept honesty and spiritual values in 
everyday living. In an effort to attain these ideals, we, 
the students of Niles Township High School, submit this 
code. 

By the acceptance and practice of the following princi- 
ples, we shall recognize a student of Niles Township High 
School 


He is honest in all his dealings with others, respect- 
ing their rights to private property and acquired knowl- 
edge. 

He always displays a loyal school spirit by his acts 
of good sportsmanship as participant or spectator. 

He strives to attain high standards of cleanliness of 
person, thought, speech, and behavior. 

He observes all rules of safety for himself, as well 
as for others. 

He avoids damaging and disfiguring any public or 
private property. 

He is respectful, well-mannered, and courteous to 
everyone. 

If he smokes, he will do so only in places permissible 
for a student to smoke. 

He abstains from drinking alcoholic beverages where 
it would reflect upon the school and himself. 

He refrains from organized or open gambling. 

This code was adopted by the 1951-1952 student body 
of Niles Township High School as a guide toward high ideals 


of character and citizenship, and to serve until additions 
may prove necessary. 





Our Cover 


The upper picture shows a sophomore group of 
students in the Norristown, Pennsylvania, Senior 
High School. They were studying and practicing 
First Aid. when the picture was taken. The in- 
structor is S. Robert Polis. He is a frequent 
contributor to our magazine. 


The lower picture was contributed by Miss Una 
Lee Voigt who is responsible for our Assembly 
Program section. It shows members of the Ninth 
grade class who presented the Easter production, 
“Legend of the Cross,” at the Enid, Oklahoma, 
Junior High School. See page 232 in this issue 
for the student written production which was 
used for an Assembly program. 














A School's Gift to the 
Whole Community 


MILTON V. ROSE 
Teacher-Leader 
School Civic Club 
Brooklyn, New York 


The school must strive to interpret its pro- 
gram to the whole community. Too often it is 
assumed that the school’s obligation ends with 
the parents. School-parent relations are impor- 
tant. However, the parent group may fail to in- 
clude other community people, who as taxpayers, 
also contribute to the school’s financial support 
and whose cooperation, if solicited in various 
ways, can add inestimably to the enrichment of 
the school program. 

A school is a better one when it reaches the 
well as children. The school must 
focus children’s learning far beyond the confines 


adults as 
of the classroom walls. Children must learn to 
know their own community through direct ex- 
perience with the community and its resources. 
The community is the boys’ and girls’ larger 
classroom. The community is a living textbook 
which gives children increased knowledge, un- 
derstandings, attitudes, and appreciations for 
good citizenship and useful, happy living. 

The School Civic Club of P. S. 184, Brooklyn, 
discussed this vital concept and sought to inter- 
pret the school program to the total community. 
The club used as their means a “Community 
Exhibit of the Children’s School Learnings.” The 
activity was also an outgrowth of the club’s two 
year concentrated study of their community re- 
sources. 

The project was not presented as an end in 
itself, but as a means for reaching desirable 
school-community goals which were: 

1. To strengthen school-community relations. 

2. To publicize to the community the teacher- 
learning program in all areas, with emphasis on 
human relations and intercultural education, as 
well as international relations. 

3. To provide opportunities for boys and 
girls to assume civic responsibility. 

1. To solicit teacher-pupil-merchant partici- 
pation in a neighborhood-wide project. 

5. To enlighten the community about our 
program of modern education. 
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6. To provide an opportunity for children 
to evaluate and appreciate their school efforts 
and achievements. 


The children took an inventory of the stores 
in their neighborhood and indicated the findings 
on a map of their community. Next, they de- 
cided to visit the stores which were best suited 
for window displays. The children described 
their plans to the merchants and requested win- 
dow space. Seventy-two merchants volunteered 
their cooperation. 


Now that they were assured of window space, 
the School Civic Club and classes participating 
in the proposed project discussed these problems: 


1. What do we wish to accomplish with these 
exhibits? 

2. What kind of displays shall we present? 

3. What standard shall we use as our guide 
in preparing and choosing the class displays? 

4. How shall we publicize the projects? 

5. What work plan shall we follow and what 
materials will be needed? 

Problems were attacked commensurate with 
children’s level of thinking and experience. After 
solving these problems, the club formed the nec- 
essary work committees of children, teachers, 
parents, and others. The committees formed 
were: publicity, display arrangements, class vis- 
its, and evaluation. 

The children returned to the respective stores 
and readied the displays which included contri- 
butions from the kindergarten, the grades, and 
the day adult education class. The displays in- 
cluded many areas of basic learnings, such as the 
language arts, social studies, science, modern 
mathematics, and arts and crafts. The themes 
emphasized were human relations, intercultural 
education, and social living. 

Merchants manifested further cooperation by 
having their windows cleared and cleaned. In 
many instances, they assisted the children in ar- 
ranging the displays. This afforded children and 
merchants opportunity to share their thinking, 
work, and ideals. The final count revealed sixty- 
nine class displays in seventy-two different stores 
spread community-wide. The exhibit was held 
for three weeks. Class visits were followed up 
with an evaluation of the project in which the 
children, parents, teachers, and the community 
participated. 
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The evaluation scale points were: 

1. Does the exhibit meet a vital parent and 
community education need? 

2. Does the event provide purposeful activity 
for school-community participation? 

3. Does the activity foster good human re- 
lations? 

4. Does the project highlight the modern 
program of education? 

5. Does the exhibit give boys and girls an 
opportunity to evaluate and appreciate their 
school efforts and achievements? 

6. Does the activity display the merits of a 
School Civic Club Program? 


7. Does the event promote interest in our 
school by the community? 

8. In what respects is the exhibit limited? 

9. In what ways could the exhibit have been 
improved ? 

10. Should the Community Exhibit of school 
children’s work be an annual affair? 

11. Did the exhibit afford opportunity for 
the children to develop a working relationship 
with their community ? 

The evaluation indicated that The Store Win- 
dow Displays served as a most successful method 
interpreting the school curriculum to the whole 
community. 


Fallacies in the manner in which school finances were handled in some of our 
schools in the past are implicitly described. 


Then and Now in Sehool Activities: 
Financial Management 


pa COMPTON was an honest boy. When 


a group of interested pupils met in the fall 

of 1912 to form an athletic association in 
the newly established high school, the school 
principal, who presided at the meeting, almost 
dictated Jerry’s election to the position of treas- 
urer. He did not name Jerry but he described 
the qualifications for the position in such detail 
that he practically ruled out other nominees. 
Therefore, the austere Jerry was elected treasurer 
without opposition. The principal wanted Jerry 
in the responsible, money-involved office, and 
he got it. Thereafter, it appeared, the principal 
gave the matter no more thought, either directly 
or indirectly, and designated no faculty mem- 
ber as his delegated representative to do so. 


True, there was a faculty manager of ath- 
letics (he was elected by the boys on the football 
squad) but his duties were restricted to sched- 
uling games and planning trips by teams. When 
he needed to buy railroad tickets for a trip by a 
team (that was before the day of busses) he had 
to go to Jerry Compton for the money. 


A One-Man Show 


Jerry ran the show of athletic finances. A 
membership drive was the first objective of the 
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athletic association after Jerry was elected treas- 
urer. Thereupon, for a series of days, Jerry had 
a desk set up in the corridor facing the main 
entrance to the schoolhouse, from which he sold 
lapel tags to fellow-pupils and kept a record of 
purchasers to turn over to the secretary. The 
pupils evidently looked upon Jerry’s position as 
the seat of the mighty, for they flocked around it 
like politicians around a favorite son, and this 
prestige impressed upon Jerry the gravity of his 
responsibility. 

A week before each home game also found 
Jerry—morning, noon, and night—parked op- 
posite the main entrance daily to sell tickets (re- 
duced rates to athletic-association members. ) 


Jerry could not keep the gate at football 
games, since he was on the team, but he ap- 
pointed some trusty to pinch-hit for him. On the 
occasion of the big game of the year, the one 
which later became the money-maker for the 
whole athletic program, the substitute did not 
arrive until the stands were almost full, and the 
total gate receipts were only thirteen dollars and 
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sixty-five cents (at fifteen cents for association 
members and twenty-five cents for others). That 
was the last football game of the year, however, 
and since Jerry was not on the basketball team, 
he looked after the door himself. 

The schoolhouse was only a block from Jer- 
ry’s home, and Jerry held a key to the building 
so he could come and go as his duties warranted. 

Nobody except Jerry knew how much money 
was received, or when, from whom, and for 
what. Also, nobody else knew how much money 
was spent, or when, to whom, and for what. 
Jerry kept a cash book, to be sure, and it con, 
tained a gross statement of revenues and expen- 
ditures, but the accounting procedures were 
neither standard nor detailed. Jerry never wrote 
receipts, although he always demanded them 
from others. His accounts were wholly unsuper- 
vised and unaudited. 

Nobody asked questions, and nobody seemed 
to suspect irregularities. And there were none. 
Had they not elected an honest treasurer? 


Generalized Laissez Faire 

The same laxity which characterized the ad- 
ministration of athletic finances carried over to 
other school activities. Back in the good old 
days, the emphasis in extracurricular activities 
was on extra. The faculty and administration of 
the school seemed to feel no responsibility, if 
even any interest. They saw no more reason for 
supervising pupils’ school activities than for su- 
pervising their Saturday-night baths. A new 
principal came in during Jerry Compton’s senior 
year, and he was ahead of his time in his en- 
thusiasm for what he called “school industries,” 
but even he showed no interest in their financial 
management. 

Class dues and assessments, and club dues 
and assessments, were levied, collected, spent, 
and unaccounted for alike. Music activities and 
dramatic activities, involving hundreds of dollars 
for admissions, stage properties, and printing, 
were administered solely by pupils on the basis 
of pupils’ decisions relating to amounts and pur- 
poses of various charges and expenditures. A 
phenomenally successful four-act play, “The Col- 
lege Ball,” staged by the junior class in May, 
1913, netted eight hundred dollars, a consider- 
able sum in 1913, the year when the Federal Gov- 
ernment started computing index numbers for the 


value of the dollar. And the class spent every 
cent of it for a dance in June. 
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The high-school magazine and the yearbook 
operated independently from one another in 
overlapping solicitations for advertisements and 
uncoordinated rates for space. No overhead 
supervision—or even concern—helped set poli- 
cies or effect decisions. The first yearbook, pub- 
lished in 1914, left unpaid six hundred dollars of 
its printing bill, and the debt was not paid until 
a new principal came to the school seven years 
later. 


A Check List of Errors 

Those were the good old days. No paternal- 
istic government was prevalent then to come 
snooping into pupils’ private affairs. Things 
have changed in the intervening forty years. Not 
many schools are likely to duplicate the errors 
of the preceding generation, but for the circum- 
spect self-analysis by a high-school principal or 
activity sponsor who would improve his prac- 
tices by self-imposed regimen, the following 
check list of errors should be helpful. It is not 
designed to be a reminder of techniques, proce- 
dures, and basic policies on an exhaustive scale, 
but it summarizes some malpractices experienced 
or observed by one early enthusiast for school 
activities. The list may serve a better purpose 
through suggesting the progress which has been 
made in financial management of school activ- 
ities since father was a boy. 

1. Athletic associations were formed sponta- 
neously by interested pupils, and interscholastic 
athletes represented this association or school 
club instead of the school as a whole. 

2. The principal was too aggressive in behalf 
of a particular pupil whom he hoped to see 
elected treasurer of the association. 

3. The principal presided over the meeting 
at which the association was formed. ° 

4. No faculty supervision or sponsorship 
operated to help form policies, set up procedures, 
or influence decisions. 

5. There was no faculty or other audit of 
accounts. 

6. Accounting procedures were inadequate. 

7. Receipts were not issued. 

8. There was no uniformity in accounting 
procedures among the various school activities. 

9. The faculty athletic manager served only 
to schedule games and arrange trips by teams. 

10. The boys on the football squad elected 
the faculty manager of athletics. 
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11. The faculty manager, however, had to 
ask a high-school boy for every cent he spent. 

12. Only the treasurer of a school club, class, 
or other organization knew the status of a fund. 

13. Each activity 
mous, 


was financially autono- 

14. There was no school-wide compulsory or 
voluntary activities fee. 

15. Naive proc edures for ticket sales were 
employed. 

16. The treasurer of the athletic association 
used ticket selling as much as a device for show- 
ing off as for financing athletics. 

17. Lapel tags were used to entice (or intim- 
idate) pupils to “get into the swim.” 


18. Pupils acted as ticket sellers and gate 
keepers at games. 

19. Laxity bobbed up in gate-keeping. 

20. Caprice and lack of coordination char- 
acterized rates charged for admissions, dues, 
fees, and advertising. 

21. An eleventh-grade boy 
with prolonged possession of a key to the school- 
house. 

22. Money was spent foolishly. 

23. Bills were left unpaid. 

24. Nobody seemed to desire financial re- 
ports. 

25. Probably no money was purloined, but 


who knew? 


Editor's Note: This is another article in a series on 
“Then and Now in School Activities’ by the same author. 


was entrusted 


A full program of student activities forms the vehicle by which initiative, 
cooperation, responsibility, and sound educational experiences are assured. 


The Relationship of Student Activities 


to Guidanee 


HE UNIVERSAL NEED FOR GUIDANCE 

continuously becomes more prevalent. The 

overwhelming majority of school experi- 
ences designed for guidance purposes must bear 
in mind the entire student body. Guidance lead- 
ers must continually lift their eyes from the in- 
dividual case studies and see the needs of the 
student community. Broad experiences involving 
large segments of the total school population 
must be planned, for all children come to school 
with general educational deficiencies in the realm 
of personal living as well as a lack of ability in 
the traditional academic studies. 

What Constitutes Education? 

The individual’s education is the directional 
force which sets the course of his life. One’s 
education encompasses all of life’s experiences. 
The residue of these experiences constitutes the 
individual’s education. Truly this resultant in- 
tangible is largely individualistic. The learner 
brings into a given experience a unique set of 
attitudes, interests, ideals, and purposes. He 
likewise emerges with a unique harvest of new 
meanings. 


The Place of Activities in Education 


Two pledges in an honor society enter the 
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initiation ceremony with the same grade point 
average, on the same courses, in the same school, 
under the same teachers. The one tolerates the 
procedure as falderal, while his companion reaps 
new enthusiasm, gains high aspirations, and is 
humbly grateful for the honor he is receiving at 
the hands of his schoolmates. 

This difference in character and personality 
was not made in the algebra class. It was made 
in the extracurricular phase of the students’ lives. 
Let us hasten to remark that the basic elements 
were likely formed in non-school relationships. 

The formal educational institution receives 
daily through its doors these sacred vessels. Each 
is capable of and justly due a multiplicity of edu- 
cational experiences at the hands of the school 
designed to form them into participating citizens 
in a democracy. 

Words encompassing lofty ideals can be read 
from books. Maxims are often inter- 
spersed with word definitions. These do not 
Right con- 
These acts are 


many 


automatically lead to right conduct. 
duct results from learning acts. 
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the result of personal initiative. The learner 
must be offered many opportunities to exercise 
his free will. 


Activities and Guidance 

Student activities are a barometer which 
measures the effectiveness of practical education. 
If we are true educators, we purpose to develop 
self-reliance within the. student. We offer him 
the tools of social intercourse and in the curricu- 
lar classroom give him the theory of their use. 
Through the student activities the learner gains 
familiarity with the real workings of human 
relationships. 

Our course in economics tells of the need for 
taxation to pay the cost of democratic govern- 
ment. Let the student activity sponsor a lecture 
by a noted scientist. Who pays the expenses? 
How is the program consummated? In this ac- 
tivity the students learn practical community 
civics, and can understand much better the jus- 
tice of taxation than that mere theory taught 
through textbook material only. A sidelight into 
the nature of some persons will be given by the 
number who seek free “passes,” and of others 
who desire official recognition but shirk duty 
and work. 

By classroom instruction and the study re- 
quired of them they learn of the world of knowl- 
edge and how to attain it, but by their partici- 
pating in one or more of the many activities 
going on around them they learn to apply some 
of their new knowledge, gain confidence in them- 
selves through successful performance of some 
responsibility, gain a feeling of “being one of 
the group,” and gradually discover their interests 
and talents which will enable them to fit better 
into their segment of our society, to the benefit 
of all concerned. They have then been truly 
educated. 


The ability and willingness to carry respon- 
sibility, the overcoming of purely selfish think- 
ing and its resultant behavior, the conception 


and assumption of present duties, and the con- 
cessions that must often be made in most under- 
takings—these are some of the points educators 
must put over, and these are the components of 
education which are in so many institutions of 
learning being overlooked or neglected. 
Conclusion 

Teaching is a sacred profession. God deliver 

our profession from the professor who is content 
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to purvey simply his academic wares with no 
recognition of the more urgent need for allowing 
his young charges multiplied opportunities to 
exercise initiative, assume responsibility, sell 
others on an idea, follow through on personal 
and group projects, and to cooperate as a fol- 
lower with his fellow students. 

A full program of student activities forms the 
vehicle by which these educational experiences 
are brought to the school. In this area, the 
teacher ceases to be the dominating authority 
and assumes the minor role of a friendly observ- 
er, consultant, and adviser. 


The School Yearbook 


SISTER M. SUZANNE BURNS 
Bagby Ellard High School 
Madison, New Jersey 


The yearbook should be the finest publica- 
tion that the school is capable of producing 
within the limits of its budget. One vital safe- 
guatd for the success of the book is the proper 
choice of a sponsor. It would be foolish for me 
to urge each of you to undertake the production 
of a yearbook—not all of you would be in- 
terested in such a project—even though you 
might be very conscientious in fulfilling the as- 
signment. Such an individual will not bring to 
the yearbook the spirit and spark it needs. 

The yearbook will not be worth producing 
unless each year it is a new creation with chal- 
lenging, new ideas, such as, striking page lay- 
outs and originality in art design. 

Student interest in a yearbook cannot be 
denied. We may attempt to rationalize by telling 
ourselves that yearbooks have sentimental value 
only and this for adolescents. I sincerely believe 
that once we lose interest in the things that in- 
terest our students and fail to find humorous the 
situations they consider humorous, we have be- 
gun to lose our grip as good teachers. 

If I were to ask how many of you still have 
your senior class yearbook from high school and 
how many of you have disposed of it, I feel 
certain there would be few, if any, of you who 
would acknowledge the latter situation; proof 
that if it is sentiment, it lasts indefinitely. 

There are those critics who argue that a year- 
book is expensive for the individual student. Ac- 
tually the yearbook was invented to save money. 
Students have always been in the habit of com- 
piling memory books of their school days which 
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have included many photographs whose total 
value was often considerably more than the mod- 
ern yearbook. In an attempt at greater effici- 
ency and less expense, the yearbook has taken 
the place of the home made memory book. 

My high school has experimented with and 
considers highly successful its attempt to make 
the yearbook a cooperative venture including as 
many departments of the school as possible. The 
sponsor should maintain the overall supervision 
of the production, but as many students as possi- 
ble should be permitted to participate. For young 
artists to see the drawings on which they have 
spent hours of work reproduced in the yearbook 
is a real thrill. 

The camera enthusiasts who have learned to 
secure the necessary balance in pictures, to show 
a clear center of interest, to trace patterns of 
light and shade, find their medium of expression 
in the yearbook. English students will enjoy 
recognizing some personal or activity write-ups 
they produced in class actually in print in the 
yearbook. 

Business students will have a feeling of satis- 
faction in a job well done if they follow out the 
school policies in the managing of the yearbook 
finances. Furthermore, students will have the 
valuable experience of working with one another. 
A sense of duty and responsibility is developed 
in organizing a book. Deadlines have to be met 
for editorial writeups, pictures, individual 
groups, art work, securing bids, making plans 
for finance, publicity, and sales. The value of 
the training gained by students involved in such 
a project cannot be minimized. 


The yearbook is a powerful influence for 
promoting better relations with parents and the 
community at large by a more complete under- 
standing of the work of the school. Many people 
in the community never see the inside of a school 
once they have left it and consider school im- 
provements an unnecessary addition to the tax 
burden. If the yearbook does the sales promotion 
job for the school that it should, a great deal 
can be done to make the public aware of school 
progress and school needs. A glance at what 
New Jersey Teacher Colleges did last year on the 
bond issue is a case in point for good advertis- 
ing. An alert staff will not forget to include 
items of civic pride, such as, a new park in 
the community, a notable gift to the town library 
by a public-spirited citizen. Such commendation 
often inspires others to do likewise. 


A good yearbook can mold the character of 
student life. If it gives representation to such 
things as scholarship, good citizenship, and arts, 
and above all, the day-to-day non-spectacular 
work of the school, it will go a long way in 
bringing the best out of the student body. 


Finally, the yearbook can prove to be a com- 
pact, readable, and available record of the year’s 
activities, that the school itself will find useful. 
As an example, our school’s alumni association 
was recently revived after a lapse of several years 
of inactivity. The committee in charge of the 
organization was glad to make use of the school’s 
collection of yearbooks for the past twenty-five 
years in lieu of the more confidential records 
maintained in the school office. 


The success of school publications depends materially upon the interest, 
capability, experience, and cooperative ability of the editor. 


How Do You Elect School Editors? 


ACH SPRING the question of how next 
E year’s student publication editors will be 

chosen becomes a live issue. 

No particular pattern for choosing and selec- 
ting editors seems to have become established 
over the years. Usually the candidates who do 
not meet a specific set of requirements in effect 
will initiate agitation for changing existing rules. 
This, of course, may result in dividing the stu- 
dent body into two factions until the issues are 
settled. 
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In the interest of peace and harmony as well 
as the continued growth of the school publica- 
tions, a definite set of standards and a definite 
method of choosing editors should be placed in 
operation. 
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It is too late to lock the stable door after the 
horse is stolen and it is also too late to start 
thinking about requirements for the editorship 
of school publications after the elections have 
been held. 

Many persons in school administration favor 
a system whereby no election for the editors of 
the school publications are held; but instead, 
the sponsor appoints the person whom he thinks 
most competent to fill the post. 


To me this procedure leaves much to be de- 
sired since one of the objectives of any student 
activity program must be to foster democratic 
practices and ideals. 

The only way that students can learn demo- 
cratic procedures is to practice them. Even the 
most conservative of educators would readily 
admit that those ideas which are put into practice 
are the ones that are likely to be retained the 
longest. 

The appointment procedure is not fair to the 
sponsor as it places him in a spot where he can 
be accused of unfairness and his effectiveness as 
a teacher can be endangered thereby. 

Another extreme occurs in the election of 
school editors when no regulations or require- 
ments exist and any student who might be re- 
motely interested is permitted to become a can- 
didate. Such races immediately become popu- 
larity contests with little regard for the ability 
of the candidates. 

Such an election system is not conducive to 
building a strong publications staff. What stu- 
dent wants to work on a publication for two or 
three years only to have someone more popular, 
but who has never worked a day on the publica- 
tion, receive the editorship. 

In some schools the student council or a 
student publications committee will interview 
candidates and select editors of the newspaper, 
yearbook, and literary magazine. This system 
has proven to be somewhat more satisfactory 
than other plans that have been mentioned. 

One of the most satisfactory systems in op- 
eration today combines some of the elements of 
all three systems. 

This method calls for the election of the 
editors in student wide elections. 

Certain eligibility requirements must be met 
before a student qualifies as a candidate. These 
requirements vary from place to place but there 
are certan common threads running through 
most of them, however. 
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Usually the candidate must be in good aca- 
demic standing and passing in all his work. An 
experience requirement generally demands one 
year’s satisfactory experience in work on the 
publication which the candidate wishes to edit. 
In most cases the sponsor or the publications 
board is the party that determines whether the 
experience requirements have been met. Many 
schools also require that any student wishing 
to become a candidate have the approval of the 
sponsor. 

This system has to be modified slightly in 
cases where a particular publication is regarded 
as a class project. In such a situation, the 
requirements for eligibility could remain un- 
changed and the voting would be done by the 
class or organization concerned rather than by 
the entire student body. 

Any plan that is placed in operation will 
develop a few flaws in the process of usage and 
this one is no exception. First of all the question 
arises as to what is done if no student can qualify 
as a candidate for the editorship of a particular 
publication. 

The sponsor has two choices, to discontinue 
the publication, or to waive enough requirements 
so that the candidate who comes the nearest to 


meeting all the qualifications can be elected. 
When requirements are waived it must be made 


public that this waiving of requirements is for 
a one year period and that no similar future 
action of this type is anticipated. If there are 
qualified candidates, the requirements should 
in no case be temporarily revoked. 


Many students and some faculty members, 
question the advisability of requiring academic 
proficiency in candidates for editorial posts. 
Their argument is based on the idea that activi- 
ties are educationally beneficial and that since 
this is so participation should not be contingent 
upon passing academic subjects. 

Such an attitude seems a sure way to scho- 
lastic suicide. After all, if a student wants to 
learn the newspaper business to the exclusion of 
his classroom studies, he could learn much faster 
by taking a job with a newspaper, and could earn 
money besides. 


The entire activity program must be built 
around high academic standards. Just as we 
must meet all our obligations in life, so must a 
student meet more than one obligation, editing 
a publication, in school life. 
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Educational and vocational guidance can be augmented and supplemented by 
the information acquired during the activities of a Career Day. 


Plans for a High School Career Day 


T THE BEGINNING of the second semester 
of last year one of the former graduates of 
our school changed her major in college. 

She had been a straight “A” student in high 
school and had made the dean’s honor roll in 
her first three semesters of college, but her 
parents were disturbed because she had not 
found out what she really wanted to do until the 
third year of college. 

This was brought to the attention of the ad- 
ministrators in our school who had a conference 
and decided the secondary school should have 
some program to help students and parents make 
future plans after graduation from high school. 

Planning such a program was not as simple 
as it appears on the surface, but we decided to 
have a “Career Day.” The principal appointed 
me as the chairman of a faculty committee of 
four teachers. Planning was started with writing 
for suggestions to other schools that we thought 
had a Career Day. Three schools replied and 
we found they had college days or nights and 
did not have a Career Day. So we were just as 
far from a definite plan after two weeks of talk- 
ing as we were when we started. 


One member of the committee suggested that 
we invite some of the student leaders to help us 
formulate a plan. The students chosen were rep- 
resentatives of the school clubs, newspaper, and 
student council. They were very helpful and sug- 
gested that we take an interest inventory of the 
four hundred students enrolled. The next morn- 
ing this inventory was taken; each student was 
to list his first and second choice of what he or 
she thought they would like to do. From this 
inventory we chose large groups and tried to get 
people from our own community who were es- 
pecially successful or interested in that field to 
talk to the larger groups. 


We knew we had made a beginning and many 
parents and students cooperated and tried to 
help us plan for the future, but the program was 
started too late in the year and was planned too 
hurriedly to be very successful. Since many stu- 
dents and parents expressed a desire to have 
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such a program next year, we will plan it for 
the first part of this school year. Planning for 
this will start with the early fall with a faculty 
committee and student committee doing the ini- 
tial planning. 

We plan to invite a group of citizens who are 
leaders in our community to meet with the stu- 
dent and faculty planning committee. The citi- 
zens invited for the planning will represent dif- 
ferent professions such as a lawyer, doctor, pres- 
ident of the ministerial alliance, president of the 
parent-teacher council, a nurse, a housewife, a 
successful secretary, and the editors of our’ local 
newspapers. We hope that most of the citizens 
represented will have children in our school so 
that they will be especially interested and enter 
into the program as a school and community 
project. 

An inventory will be taken of all students en- 
rolled in the senior high school. The interest 
inventory will be tabulated by the commerce 
classes. From the inventory the following gen- 
eral groupings could be made with some added 
or omitted. 


I. Graphic Arts 
a. Journalism 
b. Commercial Art 
c. Radio and Television 
II. Business 
III. Education 
IV. Law Enforcement. 
V. Music 
VI. Engineering 
VII. Agriculture 
VIII. Scientific Work. Geology 
IX. Medicine. Nursing 
X. Building Trades 
XI. Motor Mechanics 
XII. Religious Education 
XIII. Finance 
XIV. Home Economics 
XV. Armed Services 
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Again we will ask as many representatives 
from our own community to be speakers for this 
day. An effort to obtain men and women who 
are outstanding in their particular fields of work 
will be invited to serve on each panel. 


There will be a faculty chairman as well as a 
student chairman for each group. The faculty 
chairman should make suggestions to the plan- 
ning committee as to the citizens they would like 
to invite to participate on his panel group. 

Letters of invitation will be sent to each 
member of the panel groups at least two weeks 
the event. Posters and window cards 
made by the art department, will be placed in the 
windows of various business houses. The two 
local newspapers and the school newspaper will 
help advertise the event so that the parents and 
all the community know about the event. 


before 


The commerce department will type the in- 
vitation letters and make up the program for the 
day. These programs will probably be mimeo- 
graphed. Since the event will be held in the 
morning, the Home-making department will pre- 
pare coffee and doughnuts and cookies to serve 
during the morning to speakers and faculty 
members. 

The student chairmen will hold several meet- 
ings preceding the event when the speech instruc- 
tor will instruct them how to introduce the panel 
members and how to lead the round-table discus- 
sions at the conclusion of the discussion by the 
panel members. 

Each student will be encouraged to attend the 
meeting of his first choice of work the first hour; 
then when the bell sounds, a ten minute intermis- 
sion will be given when the student will go to his 
second choice. Some may want to hear a third 
discussion for he might learn that he could not 
spend as much time, supply the necessary funds, 
or be able to qualify for a certain career he has 
thought he would like. He may learn too, that 
he is not interested in any career discussed that 
he and his parents have planned for him. 

The Future Teachers organization will be 
asked to serve as hostesses that day. They will 
greet the visitors and escort them to the assigned 
rooms where the faculty chairman and student 
chairman will in turn make them welcome and 
introduce them to the groups. The hostesses also 
will serve refreshments to the visitors during in- 
termissions and at the close of the morning. 
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Our yearbook and newspaper photographers 
will take pictures of different groups for the 
yearbook and the local newspapers. The journal- 
ism teacher will be free from any certain group 
responsibility so that she will be able to visit 
each group during the morning and make a reé- 
sumé of the affair for evaluative purposes and a 
newspaper article. 


After Career Day this fall we will plan trips 
for those students who are particularly inter- 
ested in certain careers such as a trip to the home 
of the large newspaper, The Daily Oklahoman, 
in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, the large oil re- 
fineries of the Continental Oil Company in Ponca 
City, eighty miles from our town, the Oklahoma 
Furniture Company’s factory located in our 
town, the making of Diesel engines in our own 
community. 


Those interested in nursing will be able to 
visit one of the clinics and one of the nurse’s 
training schools in our own community. One of 
the best examples of what can be done in soil 
erosion projects is near our town. A follow-up 
trip of most any career in which a student is 
interested can be planned. 


Four of-our state’s leading colleges are within 
a radius of sixty miles of us so that any young- 
ster who plans to go to college could visit one 
of them during the year. However, I think our 
administration plans a college night when all 
seniors from our county will be invited to par- 
ticipate. 

Our Career Day will include all students en- 
rolled in the senior high school as we think every 
youngster should be thinking seriously about his 
future plans long before his senior year. Since 
we have no Home Room period, it will be nec- 
essary to discuss and evaluate Career Day with 
the students during regular class periods follow- 
ing the event as well as to orient them for the 
event. 


Letters expressing our appreciation of the 
time spent and the help in making our Career 
Day a success will be written to the panel mem- 
bers the following day. The commerce classes 
will be asked to write these letters but the prin- 
cipal of the high school will sign them. 


This plan may have to be altered in many 
places but it is only a beginning and something 
worthwhile does not start perfectly at once, but 
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I hope the youngsters who have this experience 
will begin to give some thought to what they 
want to do after leaving high school. It will 
permit each student to experience a real-life ex- 
perience. 

This event, if worthwhile, will become an an- 
nual event and should be of service to both the 


community and the school. I realize that this is 
a great responsibility for if it were not well- 
planned, it might be dropped. After an evalua- 
tion by the faculty, students, and discussion 
groups, I will know whether it will be worth- 
while or not. It should serve as an excellent 
part of a guidance program. 


Initiations, installations, programs, and activities provided for members of the 
various clubs can be made impressive, meaningful, and educational. 


Ceremonies and Student Organizations 


HENEVER A SCHOOL has an active stu- 
dent body and a rather varied list of func- 

tioning activities, there arises the question 
of the initiation or an installation ceremony. 
What is a proper ceremony? No blanket state- 
ment of what is proper can be made for all clubs, 
groups, and forms of activities. A few rules of 
thumb might be applied by making a rapid evel- 
uation by asking and carefully considering these 
questions: 

What is the purpose of this activity? 

Does it serve a small group with the same 
interest? Is it a group that serves the school 
as a whole? Is this a governing body? Is 
membership based upon achievement in a 
subject, general scholastic average, by elec- 
tion of students, or by some outstanding 
achievement in sports or science? 


Does an initiation of any kind add to the 
purpose of the group? 


Does an initiation add to the organization’s 
prestige or unity? 

Does the initiation, planned or used in the 
past, add to the initiated person’s sense of be- 
longing to the group? 

Is the club or organization prominent enough 
to share its initiation of members with the whole 
school? 

Will an installation impress the student body 
with the proper significance of the offices con- 
cerned or the organization in question? 

Does the installation bring to those installed 
a deeper sense of responsibility to those who have 
placed them there or bring about a greater desire 
and interest in doing well? 

What has been the procedure in the past? 
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Were the results desirable? Should this be con- 
tinued, discontinued, or revised? 


Since clubs and organizations within the 
school meet with various needs, they, in planning 
for or against must consider the many questions 
in the light of the needs met, the individuals con- 
cerned, and the place in the school life as a 
whole. 


A foreign language club can well plan its 
membership so that all who are enrolled in any 
class are eligible. On the other hand they may 
design a system by which achievement by the end 
of the first year makes membership available to 
those who are interested in the further study and 
participation in activities which are fun after a 
certain skill and fluency have been attained. For 
the latter, an initiation is quite suitable. It 
works well when planned to be rather simple, but 
in keeping with the nationality involved. For 
example, Latin Clubs often meet with each stu- 
dent wearing his idea of a toga. Initiates give 
short speeches or recitations or musical selec- 
tions in Latin. After they are through entertain- 
ing for the club members, they receive pins and 
membership cards and then participate in appro- 
priate Latin games and entertainment planned 
for old and new members. French clubs, after 
celecting eligible pupils, determine who would 
care to become members and often have similar 
types of initiation. 

Other subject matter clubs can make their 
initiations just as appropriate. A chemistry club 
can require demonstrations of a harmless nature. 
Math Clubs often ask the new members to give 
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a trick proof. For example, why can an Irish 
potato be called as a witness? Seldom does the 
initiated come forth with the proof but a great 
deal of amusement comes from trying and from 
the final demonstration. 


National Honor Societies definitely need 
some official ceremony to recognize achievement 
and to inspire others to make the same effort. 
However, the ceremony must be impressive but 
simple. Some activity planned before the whole 
student body with the older members participat- 
ing in a way that indicates the purpose of the 
organization, the ideals to which its members 
are held, and an inspiring word to those who 
have the ability to achieve a similar honor are 
all in order. Likewise the administration of the 
oath of membership, the placing of official pin 
or emblem, and giving the certificate of mem- 
bership are really a “must.” Some other token, 
such as a small inspirational book, may be given 
at this time by the principal. A very impressive 
but simple device is a torch arrangement fixed to 
burn one of the chemical powders, such as used 
to produce different colors on burning logs, and 
to give light to the otherwise darkened stage. 
Also the use of tapping the new members by 
older members may be effectively employed in 
a ceremony of this type. The effective results of 
this sort of thing depends, I believe, on keeping 
the basic procedures the same from year to year. 
There may be small changes made for variety 
when such initiations take place more than once 
a year. These may well be the same for each 
quarter in which they appear. Members of an 
organization of this type often have special jobs 
for Career Days, “Students Teach” Day, dedi- 
cation ceremonies, and times when the school is 
represented at a public gathering. 


In studying procedures in schools were stu- 
dent government was very ineffectual, one omis- 
sion of quite important magnitude was noted. 
No installation ceremony was held for the student 
officers of the Student Body or Association. No 
special recognition was made by whole school 
group nor by electing classes for the pupils 
placed on Student Council. In many of these 


schools, elections too, were poorly organized. 


This business of student government is to 
produce more civic-minded citizens who are in- 
formed and educated for making wiser choices 
for public office. It follows, then, that students 
elected to places of responsibility should be in- 
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stalled in a manner to impress them with the 
solemnity of such governing duties and their 
duties to the whole group. Some similar proce- 
dure could be followed within the council, at 
least for all representatives. Classes should ex- 
pect and receive reports after each Council meet- 
ing and decisions made, when necessary, so rep- 
resentatives have a real knowledge of wants of 
their own classes. 


A simple ceremony, including acceptance of 
office speech, acknowledgment to supporters and 
helpers at election time, and an intelligent com- 
prehension of the duties of the office he is accept- 
ing, an indication of willingness, and resolve to 
work with students, and with all in authority 
for the good of the school; oath of office and 
receiving the badge and implements of the of- 
fice. Concerning this particular ceremony, the 
time when it is placed on the school calendar is 
most important. It should be late enough to 
come when the old officers report to the student 
body on the work of the year and therefore 
prior to final examinations and graduation 
while the student body is still as intact as it was 
at elections. It should not follow before the 
reports by outgoing officers are made and should 
not be put off until fall, if the effect is to be 
most desirable. 


With overloaded classes and crowded schools 
of today, any initiation which might make for 
disrupted classes, disorder, or interfere with 
smooth classroom procedure should, for courtesy 
alone, be avoided by organizations. This would 
be quite evident, if the simple questions men- 
tioned above, were thoughtfully answered before 
an initiation is planned. 


School clubs and organizations can use the 
initiation and installation ceremonies effective- 
ly by developing simple, impressive ceremonies 
that may become traditional for uniting or amus- 
ing a small group or for inspiring responsibility, 
duty, or desire for achievement in the whole 
student body. 


Since clubs often have assembly programs to 
share their work and fun with the student body 
and to create interest in subjects and club work, 
an occasional shared initiation in the form of an 
assembly, would be quite in order. Finally, all 
initiations and ceremonies should be carefully 
practiced and timed for smoothness to avoid 
unpleasant time circumstances if they are to be 
pleasant, effective, and impressive. 
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Student activities are probably quite valuable in promoting better orientation, 
social behavior, a balanced school experience, and preventing school problems. 


College Students’ Problems and 


Participation in Student Activities 


HE ABILITY to get along with others is a 
significant factor in social behavior. The 
individual, however, is indeed rare who is 

without problems, or difficulties, that center 
around certain feelings of personal and social 
relationships that are a part of social behavior. 
Problems are not readily separated into 
mented portions if one accepts the theory 


seg- 
that 
For 


example, a student who is troubled by his feel- 


each organism reacts as an organized whole. 


ings of not being a part of social groups could 
be possessed by this feeling not only in all of his 
daily activities, but also this feeling could be 
closely interwoven with many other proklems 
the student might have. Thus, not overlooking 
the above facts, it is only for the purpose of in- 
tensified study that certain phases of a student's 
life, and certain aspects of his behavior, are 
separated from the picture of the student’s total 
campus life. 


We who are interested in student activities 
mav be able, by means of such activities, to help 
students who have difficulties in personal and 
social relationships. The American Council on 
Education, Inventory of Personal Social Rela- 
tionships', Part II, includes several categories 
that seem important in the study of student ac- 
tivities. The categories in this Inventory are: 
(1) Belonging, i.e.. participation in social 
groups. (2) Faculty Relationships. (3) Family 
Relationships. (4) Likeness to Others, (5) Op- 
posite Sex, (6) Physical Well Being (as related 
to social experiences), (7) Social Experience. 
and (8) Social Skills. This Inventory tries to 
point out where, and to what decree of concern. 
an item is troubling a student. Consequentlv. the 
Inventory is not a test, nor is it thought of as a 
measure of personality. 


Problems 
Before we relate problems to participation in 


1 Cooperative Study in General Education: Inventory of 
Personal-Social Relationships. Princeton, New Jersey: Co- 
operative Test Division, 195 
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student activities it might be interesting to de- 
termine who needs help, and in what problem 
areas. A study of over five hundred women was 
made at Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilan- 
ti, Michigan. The degrees of concern in the 
categories of the Inventory, ranking from the 
greatest to the least, were found to be as fol- 
lows: (1) Social Skill, (2) Belonging, (3) Fac- 
ulty, (4) Social Experience, (5) Opposite Sex, 
(6) Physical Well Being, (7) Likeness to Others, 
and (8) Home. 


The fact that Social Skill had the highest 
average score shows that when this study was 
made the students felt, that of the eight problem 
areas, their greatest difficulties were in knowl- 
edge regarding such skills as, how to dance well, 
proper social etiquette, and how to express them- 
selves verbally in a manner interesting to others. 
Since Social Skills showed a higher average de- 
gree of concern than Social Experience, it could 
mean that the students had more opportunity for 
social expression than skill in this expression. 
A great deal of effort is put forth to help students 
with problems in social skills at this particular 
college but still we apparently were not meeting 
the needs of all of the students. An even moré 
sustained effort should, perhaps, be made to 
develop learning situations and social labora- 
focused the attainment of 
skills for all of the students on campus. 


tories upon social 


The category of Belonging. or participation 
in social groups, was practically identical in the 
degree of difficulty encountered as that of Social 
Experience. Student activities and group work 
in school organizations seems to offer rich op- 
portunities in which to help students who have 
problems in this area. There is a great deal of 
fine work that is being done in social psychology 
and group dynamics with emphasis upon many 
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phases of mental health such as the feelings of 
Belonging described above. 


We who work in student activities should be 
well informed concerning the group process as 
well as the work that is being done in non-di- 
rective group therapy. It is through the acqui- 
sition of such knowledge and techniques that we 
could be better prepared to help students. 


Perhaps, from a faculty viewpoint, it seems 
that the faculty-student relationship may be 
smooth. This apparent untroubled state could 
be due to the fact that students are often on good 
behavior or relationships, when marks or grades, 
are the ultimate aim in classwork. However, un- 
derneath this composed classroom exterior are 
often many unexpressed resentments and fears 
on the part of the students. In the area of stu- 
dent activities rapport should be readily estab- 
lished between advisers of organizations and stu- 
dent members without fear of academic pres- 
sures. The students rated Faculty Relationship as 
being the third high area in degree of concern. 
Such items as lack of informal social contacts, 
no time outside of class to discuss class problems, 
and instructors failing to realize students, other 
obligations, were some of the items in this cate- 
An effort needs to be made both on the 
part of the students and the faculty to bridge 
these gaps in student-faculty relationships. 


gory. 


Since, out of eight classifications, Social Ex- 
perience ranked fourth, this indicates the stu- 
dents were somewhat concerned about their lack 
in social background. This could stem from the 
home, high school, or college. Many students 
who are concerned are often too shy, lackadais- 
ical, or apathetic to take advantage of the op- 
portunities for experiences that are offered. 
how to interest these 
students in experiences that ultimately will help 


Here again is a challenge— 
them with their problems. 


The lowest average classification score was 
that concerning Home Relationships such as 
broken homes, parental advice, or restrictions. 
None of the students who took part in this study 
were living at home, but were staying in college 
residence halls. The fact that these students lived 
in dormitories may have been an influencing 
factor since home relationships were apparently 
not troubling the students on campus as much as 
were their other problems. Had these students 
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been enrolled in a community college the results 
might have been quite different. 


Faced with the knowledge of the degree of 
concern of the students in certain areas there are 
a few recommendations that might be made such 
as: 


1. Student leaders, many of whom are po- 
tential teachers and future advisers of organiza- 
tions, should be conscious of the above problems 
of students. Training clinics, or workshops, for 
student leaders should, in part, center their pro- 
grams around the development of more satisfac- 
tory personal and social relationships. 


2. Advisers of student organizations should 
have an awareness of students’ needs in the 
problems areas of personal-social relationships. 


3. To alleviate students’ anxieties in relation 
to the above problems, goal-directed organiza- 
tional aims should be focused upon helping stu- 
dents face their difficulties. 


4. Programs for in-service training of staff 
members should include special training in guid- 
ance for those who are closely associated with 
student organizations, as well as merely furnish- 
ing training for academic counselors. 


Student Groups with Problems 


Where do we find these students who are 
having difficulties in personal-social relation- 
ships? First, let us bear in mind that the average 
score of the students in this study does not mean 
that those who were above the average were well 
adjusted, and those below were poorly socially 
adjusted. It is possible that the entire group 
average could be much lower or higher if the 
women in this study were compared with stu- 
dents in other segments of our society. 


Several groups of students, at the time of the 
investigation, were above the average, or had a 
higher total degree of problems than that of the 
hundreds of respondents who took part in the 
study. 

These students were: 

1. Freshmen and Sophomores. 

2. Those in residence 2, 4, and 5 semesters. 


3. Students who were under twenty and over 
twenty-five years of age. 


4. Majors in Art, Early-later Elementary, Li- 
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brary, Music, Non-teaching, Physical Education, 
and Special Education. 


5. Students who worked between 13 and 24 
hours per week. 

6. Those who earned between 26 and 100 
per cent of their college expenses. 

7. Students who had no church preference, 
or whose preferred church had no club on 
campus. 

8. Non-sorority members. 


The above known facts might give student 
leaders as well as advisers of students and of 
student organizations and personnel workers 
points for initial contacts or for further inves- 
tigation, particularly if they wish to help students 
who are having difficulties in personal-social 
relationships. 


Problems and Participation 


The student activities program seems to of- 
fer many opportunities for students to be with 
other campus members in nonacademic situa- 
tions. Oftentimes many of the students who take 
part in student activities appear to be less con- 


cerned with problems dealing with personal and 
social relationships than do those students who 
do not participate in campus activities. Freedom 
from these problems could be true for some of 
the active participants, and perhaps the campus 
leaders, but is this true of the total population of 
students ? 


Before the answer to this question could be 
determined certain criteria for the measurement 
of problems and of participation had to be es- 
tablished. The measurement of problems, by 
means of the Inventory, was explained in the 
first part of this article. Participation was meas- 
ured by the number of hours students spent in all 
organized, non-credit, student activities for a 
period of one month. 


Although the correlation between the _ total 
number of hours spent in all student activities 
and the total degree of difficulty, or problems in 
personal-social relationships was low, there were 
several interesting factors that emerged. 


The average number of activities in which 
students engaged was almost four. Students who 
had a higher than average degree of problems 
spent time in 1, 2, 3, and 6 activities. Thus the 
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reverse was true, i.e., those who had fewer than 
the average problems took part in 4, 5, 7, and 8 
activities. This does not mean that to have fewer 
problems a student should seemingly take part 
in more activities. However, some selective fac- 
tors seem to be present. 


Continuing the study of the relationship 
between problems and participation it was 
thought to be desirable to determine where this 
relationship occurred if it did exist. Groups of 
students who had a lower degree of total Inven- 
tory problems, and who spent over the average 
amount of time in student activities were found 
to be: 

. Juniors and Seniors. 
2. Those in residence 6, 7, and 8 semesters. 
. Students 17-19 and 26-28 years of age. 
. Majors in Occupational Therapy. 
5. Students who worked 5-12 hours per week. 
. Those who earned 1-25 per cent of their 
own expenses. 

7. Those whose preferred church was one 

with a club on campus. 


8. Sorority members. 


Here again it is difficult to say that in any 
of the above groups that either the low degree 
of concern as measured by the Inventory, or the 
high degree of participation, was the casual fac- 
tor in the relationship. However, we cannot dis- 
regard the fact that when the study was con- 
ducted, it would appear as if some adjustive in- 
fluences might be at work in one or both in- 
stances. 


Significant results were found when the 
average scores of the eight classifications in the 
Inventory were compared to various activity 
groups. It should be recalled that a higher than 
average score in any Inventory category indi- 
cated a greater degree of problems in this area. 
When the relationship between the degree of 
problems in the Inventory with the extent of par- 
ticipation by these certain activity groups was 
the point of reference the following results were 
found: 


1. The Belonging score was lower than aver- 
age for those who spent over the average amount 
of time in Educational events (events sponsored 
for the purpose of exchange of ideas for mental 
stimulation, such as departmental club meetings, 
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demonstrations, discussions, educational movies 
or trips, lectures, or vespers). 

2. The Social Experience and Social Skills 
scores were lower for those who spent over the 
average amount of time in sorority events. 

3. In Faculty Relationships the score of those 
students who spent over the average amount of 
time in Honor and Professional Fraternity events 
was lower. 

1. With regard to Likeness to Others, Phy- 
sical Well Being and Opposite Sex, the scores 
were all higher for students who spent under the 
average amount of time in Club activities. 

5. The Likeness to Others score was also 
higher than average for students who were lower 
than average in Women’s Recreational Activities. 


6. In regard to Belonging, those who did not 


spend any time in Sorority events had a higher 
than average score. 


The above relationships between problems and 
participation appear as if student activities may 
have some influence upon the degree of difficulty 
students have in personal-social relationships. 
However, we must be cautious in claiming laurels 
for student activities. Perhaps, student activities 
may be one of many contributing factors in the 
relationship between problems and participation. 
If student activities are not the principal con- 
tributing factors in the above relationships we 
should be gratified if such activities seem to as- 
sist in any way. Students and faculty should 
earnestly search and be alert for all means by 
which students may be better prepared to face 
their problems, and also that they may become 
socially mature. 


Cooperative organization, public relations, safety, citizenship, excellent work- 
manship, efficient production, other lessons are taught in a practical project. 


The Industrial Arts Teacher Looks 
at Scenery Construction 


HE PREVALENCE OF DRAMATIC presen- 

tations in our modern schools today brings 

with it the necessity of providing scenery and 
other physical equipment for the stage. Usually 
the task of providing this falls on the industrial 
arts teacher. Many shop teachers regard this as 
a necessary evil which interferes with their work. 
However, a closer analysis of the situation may 
show how this necessary evil can be turned to 
practical advantage. 


In the first place it can be used as a practical 
application of the subject matter and tool proces- 
ses taught in the industrial arts department. Ad- 
mittedly, any activity could be justified on this 
basis and in certain isolated instances this may 
have been abused, but these cases are probably 
the exception rather than the rule. This danger 
of over-emphasis is present in almost any school 
activity. 

In the second place this work can serve as a 
vehicle to bring the work of certain students, as 
well as the department as a whole, before the 
public. 
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All teachers are familiar with the so-called 
“mechanically inclined” student in contrast to the 
student which is academically inclined. The 
mechanically inclined student, given a hammer 
and nails can make it, but if asked to read and 
think in abstract quantities is completely baf- 
fled. 

This type of student has a contribution to 
make to society and should be of concern to the 
educator. True we need our engineers and archi- 
tects, but we also need our machinists and car- 
penters to translate the blueprints into machines 
and buildings. This type of student usually has 
hard going when it comes to academic work. He 
usually goes through school with little success or 
recognition. 

In the work of scenery building, however, 
there is a chance for this student to achieve suc- 
cess and recognition. It would seem that this 
opportunity if properly capitalized would make 
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many friends for the school among the future 
taxpayers. 


There is also the opportunity to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of teamwork. A sound effect 
coming in off cue or a light turned on or off at 
the wrong time could be just as damaging to a 
production as the leading actor missing his lines. 


Safety, citizenship, cooperation, and numer- 
ous other lessons can be taught incidentally in 
this work. 


Insofar as the mechanics of scenery building 
is concerned there are “Tricks of the trade” 
which shop teachers acquire either through ex- 
perience or in the course of their preparation in 
college. There are certain phases, however, 
which should concern the administrator. 


Scenery building can be reduced to three 
basic elements. These are, time, manpower, and 
material. The problem is to bring these three 
elements together at the’ proper time and place. 


Local situations and policies vary to such an 
extent that it is difficult to generalize as to the 
method of bringing these elements to bear. How- 
ever, certain questions arise which should be 
answered in terms of the local situation. 


One such question in connection with the 
time element is: When is the scenery to be built? 
Should school time or shop class time be used? 
I should like to inject here, parenthetically, that 
in the case of scenery building there are certain 
factors which might make assigning a single ac- 
tivity period once weekly inefficient from a pro- 
duction point of view. In fact there is a strong 
probability that such a policy would so prolong 
the job of building the scenery that the students 
would lose all interest. Are we justified in this 
case in sacrificing educational benefits in the in- 
terest of efficiency? There could be arguments 
on both sides of the question. 


In many schools the auditorium must be 
shared with other schools and classes. This calls 
for scheduling so that time is allowed for setting 
the scenery. 


The second element to be considered is man- 
power. One source is the industrial arts classes. 
If the art department has a hand in the building 
of scenery, this department also may be a source. 
There seems to be no good reason for limiting 
the organization to industrial arts students how- 
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ever. In these days of overcrowded classes and 
schedules it has been necessary in some schools 
to form a student organization to take care of 
this work. This group frequently must function 
on its own without supervision. Citizenship can 
certainly be taught in this situation. 


When the question of materials arises, costs 
must be considered. Building complete scen- 
ery sets is expensive. However, there are many 
short cuts which can be used effectively. An 
overturned chair covered with a piece of dark 
cloth can become a rock. A star-studded sky is 
needed? Merely punch holes in a piece of card- 
board and project this through a slide machine. 


I should like to suggest that the person in 
charge consult the shop teacher as early as pos- 
sible—even give him a voice in the selection of 
the play. The shop teacher is in a position to 
know the limitations of his physical equipment 
and personnel. Also in some situations time will 
be needed to assemble equipment and material. 


Much of what has been said of scenery can 
apply equally well to lighting. One caution 
should be added. There should be an inflexible 
rule that any home-made lighting equipment used 
on the stage should be built under proper super- 
vision and conform to the specifications as set 
forth by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
for stage use. The use of spotlights made from 
tin cans and unapproved sockets cannot be con- 
demned too strongly. 


Approved equipment is expensive, but with 
proper use and maintenance it lasts indefinitely. 
It is not uncommon in professional theatres to 
see spotlights which have been in use for twenty 
years. 


Purchase of lighting equipment should be re- 
garded as a long-time investment. One method 
would be to provide a small amount per year 
over a period of years for this purpose. In a few 
years a large amount could easily be accumu- 
lated. 


Meanwhile there are places in every large city 
where equipment can be rented. The cost is 
nominal in terms of safety provided. 


Considering the appeal this work has for the 
student not academically inclined, and the po- 
tential values for all who participate in dramatic 
productions, this type of student activity is easily 
justified. 
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What You Need 








DISC RECORDERS 

Masco disc recorders with public address fa- 
cility and instant playback are now available in 
a new design with single pick-up arm for both 
78 and 3314 r.p.m. A choice of models is of- 
fered with or without A.M. tuner. The playback 
arm incorporates a Turnover Cartridge for both 
LP and standard playback. The built-up ampli- 
fier delivers 3 watts. Input channels are pro- 
vided for direct recordings from microphone, 
dubbing from other records and recording from 
radio. The unit is contained in an all plywood 
carrying case. Masco Electronic Sales Corp., 
32-38 49th St., Long Island City 3, N.Y. 


PROJECTION SCREEN 
Contained in Shadow Box 

The Selectrovision Screen is ideal for pro- 
jecting slides in lighted rooms. This folding, and 
therefore easily portable, screen arrangement 
was primarily designed for use with the auto- 
matic and remote-controlled Selectroslide pro- 
jector for 2”x2” slides. It is equally well 
adapted for other manually operated still pro- 
jectors with sufficient luminosity and also for 
motion picture projectors. 

The new type “black” translucent screen 
shows brilliantly illuminated pictures free from 
disturbing reflections. A front surface coated 
plate glass mirror inside the shadow box guaran- 
tees sharp and well defined images. 

Another feature of this method of projection 
is that the lecturer, as well as his equipment, is 
in front of the audience. By placing the screen 
diagonally into a corner near the window, the 
widest angle of visibility will be obtained. 

The top and bottom of assembly form a box 
into which the entire unit may be placed. No 
tools are required to set up or disassemble the 
unit. Spindler & Sauppe, 2201 Beverly Blvd., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif.——School Executive 


A NEW PEN 

Flo-Master is the pen with the felt tip with 
which even an amateur can achieve the effects of 
pen, pencil, charcoal, crayon, and brush. Teach- 
ers have found hundreds of uses for it. The 
S-2A set, including Flo-Master (pocket size) four 
assorted felt tips, one fine mark adapter and 
2 oz. Flo-Master ink, costs $3.75, for sale at art, 
supply and stationery stores. (Cushman & Deni- 
son Manufacturing Company, 153 West 23rd 
Street, New York 11, N.Y.—Washington Educa- 
tion 
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KODAK DATA BOOK 


A revised edition is now available of the 
Kodak Data Book, “Slides,” issued by the East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. This Fourth 
Edition carries recommendations and data on 
films, cameras, and projectors for slide making 
and has references to obsolete equipment and 
material which have been eliminated. It provides 
a comprehensive reference manual for all photo- 
graphic workers interested in producing their 
own slides. The book sells at 50 per copy.—The 
Nations Schools 


SOUNDVIEW PROJECTORS 


Two new projectors which feature pushbutton 
remote control from any point in the room, bril- 
liant 300-watt illumination. Both projectors are 
equipped with the 3.5 Coated Automar Lens in a 
choice of 3”, 5”, and 7” focal lengths. Model 
PS-43 is for use of 35 mm stripfilm. Model PS- 
63, in addition to pushbutton remote control of 
stripfilm, projects all 2” x2” slides from a re- 
movable slide carrier. Sound may be added to 
either projector, with either fully automatic or 
pushbutton remote control of audio-visual syn- 
chronization. Automatic Projector Corporation, 
29 West 35th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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SINUS SUFFERERS | 





Amazing New Discovery 


Free Trial 


THIS AMAZING NEW DISCOVERY gives quick relief 
from sinus headaches, pressure in forehead, soreness 
in eyes, aching cheek bones, bridge of nose, top of 
head, back of head and down neck, can’t think 
straight or see well at times even tho’ glasses have 
been recently fitted, nervousness, dizzyness. This new 
treatment relieves most sinus headaches in few 
minutes and as general rule soreness in head, face, 
and neck is entirely relieved in short time. No 
matter how long you have suffered or how chronic 
your case may be or how many different treatments 
you have tried or how much money you have spent 
without results, we believe you will be amazed at the 
fast relief this amazing new treatment gives you. 
It has given amazing fast relief to thousands. Write 
for FIVE DAY FREE TRIAL, postpaid to you, no cost 
or obligation except this: when you write for it, it is 
agreed that you will mail it back at the end of five 
days if not satisfied, since it is not a sample. 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 
LODI, CALIFORNIA 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for April 








Pastel colors signify spring activities. March 
ends “like a lamb,” bringing April’s showers, 
in a short interlude to be followed by May 
flowers and the closing of the school term. As- 
sembly problems bring challenges and respon- 
sibilities. 

The month opens with All Fool’s Day, a pleas- 
ant event celebrated in world-wide merry-mak- 
ing. In Upsala, Sweden, local students celebrate 
traditional activities with funfests. 

For 80 years, Columbia, Tennessee, celebrated 
the day as Mule Day but the local Chamber of 
Commerce reports that “mechanization has just 
about eliminated the ‘Mule’ from the American 
scene.” Perhaps, something can be worked out 
in schools to perpetuate its continuance. 


SOLVING PROBLEMS 


The assembly creates unity of purpose and 
spirit of the school. Few patrons and administra- 
tors realize its importance in school life. 

Increased enrollments cause crowded class- 
rooms and auditoriums. Assembly problems mul- 
tiply. When this happens, two assemblies are 
advisable. The audience must be comfortable. 
This is mandatory if the group is to understand 
and enjoy the program. 

In many schools, the assembly room is a gym- 
nasium with an end-of-the-court or a hole-in- 
the-wall stage. Parts of the audience sit on the 
sides. The program presented must compete with 
any show in the arena. Of course, students face 
each other. They want action, pageantry, and 
entertainment. A podium will help for speaking 
engagements. 

However, the greatest problem arises when 
the assembly is held in a separate building from 
the school. The student body must travel to the 
auditorium. Most of them dislike walking. 

Unity is almost impossible. The mental at- 
titude is that the program is separate from the 
curriculum. Entertainment is their desire. There- 
fore, few assemblies and poor audience manners 
result. 

Many of the larger auditoriums were built 
for musical presentations and have poor acous- 
tical accommodations for immature voices. In- 
expensive loud speakers are available and chil- 
dren rapidly adapt to them. 

The ideal set-up is a well-lighted, ventilated, 
and equipped auditorium with modern acoustics 
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and the student body seated together as one unit. 

Every sponsor and director needs to read Ed- 
ward R. Sill’s Opportunity. Forming the habit of 
singling out problems and analyzing them for 
solution increases efficiency. This habit will also 
help to maintain enthusiasm and wholesome at- 
titudes. 

Experimentation will make a sponsor wake 
up and produce better assemblies. It challenges 
the old methods and tests the new. This is both 
Erofitable and possible with understanding ad- 
ministrators. 

A true teacher will try to overcome the dis- 
advantages and encourage students to perform 
the best that they can. The truly professional 
director will respect the situations and maintain 
high standards in spite of difficulties. 


EASTER ASSEMBLY 


Student Council, Music and Speech Departments 
Suggested Scripture—John 20:1-18 

For Christians, the Day of the Resurrection 
is borrowed from an ancient Anglo-Saxon fes- 
tival held in honor of Eastre, the goddess of 
springtime. 

In the United States, beautiful sunrise ser- 
vices are presented in outdoor pageants. One is 
presented on Catalina Island, 26 miles off the 
Pacific Coast from Los Angeles, California. 

Other California pageants are given at Yosem- 
ite Park, Riverside, and Glendale. Hundreds of 
school children, dressed in white robes, form 
white crosses on the mountainsides. Worship and 
singing unite thousands of Americans in im- 
pressive assemblies. 

In the rugged Wichita Mountains of Okla- 
homa, the Easter pageant is a never-to-be-for- 
gotten program. While thousands of Lawton citi- 
zens take part, 200,000 spectators assemble dur- 
ing the chilly night. Their quietness and arrival 
in the moonlight help to create an atmosphere 
similar to that of the Holy Land. Then the pag- 
eant is timed so that the resurrection occurs just 
at sunrise. 

In planning the following program, the ma- 
jority of this ninth grade speech class had wit- 
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nessed the Lawton pageant. Two students had 
seen the Passion Play at Oberammergau in Ba- 
varia, Germany. 

Since Easter comes on April 5, Good Friday 
is the day for traditional observance in the 
assembly program. This year a sacred program 
is appropriate. 


NINTH GRADE ASSEMBLY 


Easter Parade led King Peter Rabbit, Little Boy 

and Girl 

Popular songs Chorus 

Easter Hats Poetry interpretation 
pantomimed by three couples. 

Sacred Hymn 

Legend of the Dogwood 

The Cross 


Chorus 

Ninth Grade Students 

Old Rugged Cross 
Violin Solo, Douglas Young 


The parade was lead by King Peter, the 
Easter Rabbit, a professional bunny, loaned 
through the courtesy of a department store man- 
ager. Pat Bond, student chairman of the com- 
mittee, made the arrangements. 

The chorus members marched to the stage 
singing Easter Parade. Part of the group wore 
costumes of the early nineteenth century; others 
wore their Easter outfits. 

A throne covered with green grass had been 
prepared for King Peter Rabbit. When the chorus 
assembled in proper places, popular songs were 
sung as two couples pantomimed “Easter Bon- 
net.” 

Rabbit songs are easily pantomimed and en- 
joyed by audiences, but a sacred Easter hymn 
was sung to create atmosphere for the next 
number. 

The drama “The Legend of the Dogwood 
Cross,” was introduced by a student who de- 
scribed the Dogwood Trail in eastern Oklahoma. 

For continuity and emphasis, Carolyn Boyer 
read three stanzas from the poem, “Hast Thou 
Forgotten Me?” This oral interpretation intro- 
duced the legend. The scene showed a tree 
stump. Chips and blossoms littered the stage. 
The narrator was placed at the microphone down 
right. 


LEGEND OF THE CROSS 
Written and presented by the Ninth Grade 
of Emerson Junior High School 

Narrator: David hurried up the pathway to 
his favorite spot under the flowering Dogwood 
tree. It provided the right amount of shade when 
the sun rose high over Jerusalem. 

When he reached the grassy slope he jerked 
to quick attention. 
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David: (Entering up left) Oh! my poor tree! 
Who has done this to me? Only yesterday it was 
tall as an oak. Now only a stump is left. (He 
cries.) 

Man: (Entering up center) Boy, don’t cry. 
Soldiers came and took your tree away. They 
said it would make a fine cross. 

David: Cross? I thought that the dogwood’s 
white wood was used for wheels and ladders. 

Man: Yes, ladders and spokes; look at the 
blossoms and don’t cry. (He exits right) 

Narrator: Then David decided to find his 
new friend, The Master, and he raced out over 
the meadows. Then he saw Pilate’s soldiers who 
yelled at him. (David starts to leave stage up 
left) 

Soldier: Move on! This is no place for a boy. 
Be gone! (Kicks David and drives him across 
stage. Soldier exits.) 

Narrator: The soldiers pushed him with their 
spears and kicked him. Blinded with fear, David 
came back! His beloved tree a cruel cross, he 
wouldn’t believe it! After what seemed hours of 
suffering David slowly made his way back to 
the Dogwood tree. 

David: I couldn’t find the Master. There were 
soldiers and a white cross. The One who carried 
it stumbled and fell and the soldiers beat him. 

Curtain closes. 

Reader: (Reads the Crucifixion from John 
19:17-20) Curtain opens. 

Narrator: David lay crying for a long time. 
The sky began to darken. The lightning came 
and the earth trembled. 

Sounds: Sounds of Thunder; lights flash. 
Angel appears in spotlight up center. 

Angel: Never again, David, shall your tree 
bow its branches in shame. Never again shall 
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it grow large enough to be used for a cross. 
When springtime comes once more, it shall 
burst into bloom as always. The pink and white 
blossoms shall form a cross. At the edge of 
each petal, there shall be the nail prints and 
in the center will be the crown of thorns. For- 
ever and forever your flower shall be a reminder 
of the Cross of Calvary. (Angel steps back) 

Narrator: David was comforted when he 
heard the words. 

Reader: Matthew 28:1-6. 

Curtain closes then opens: (The cross is in 
the white spotlight. “The Old Rugged Cross’ is 
played on muted violin) 

Superior Voice: I am the Resurrection and the 
Life; he that believeth on me though he were 
dead yet shall he live and whosoever liveth and 
believeth on me shall never die. 

This assembly was presented the last period 
on Good Friday. The student body left the audi- 
torium quietly. The cast stayed for pictures. 


EASTER LILY ASSEMBLY 
Y-teens or Girl’s Club 
Suggested Scripture: Luke 12:27-32 


Sometimes the lily is used to symbolize puri- 
ty. An individual’s life can be compared to the 
lily. Potentialities are found in a lifeless bulb; 
associates cause it to develop and grow into a 
beautiful blossom. 

Local florists are willing to cooperate with 
the decoration committee. If not; paper lilies are 
easy to make. 

The script writing committee can find sev- 
eral poems as “An Easter Lily” by Freeman and 
“Little Brown Bulb.” 

Musical numbers, both popular and sacred, 
are enjoyed. Several have the Easter lily as 
themes. 

The Easter story is read with soft violin 
music as background. 

Ministers will cooperate by giving a short 
message on the theme “Consider the Lily.” 

Then the legend of the lily is good material 
for creative dramatics. 

A garden theme may also be used for the 
Easter program. Hymns, poems, and dramatic 
interpretations are appropriate but pupils can 
write original ones similar to the following: 

The day is Easter and white lilies bloom. 

Men tell of Christ’s resurrection from the 
dark tomb. 


Christ has risen from the cross on Calvary. 


That’s the message that the lilies tell to me. 
—Sally Bush 
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EN ESPANOL ASSEMBLY 
Spanish Club 
Suggested Scripture—John 28:16-20 


Pan American Day is April 14. The student 
audience always enjoys the foreign language as- 
sembly at any time. They are interested in our 
South American neighbors. Americans admire 
the mastery of any language. 

When presented as a problem assembly, the 
scene is the Spanish classroom. The pupils dis- 
cuss the problem and present their program as 
if they were giving suggestions. A quartette sings 
appropriate songs. The Flag Salute may be given 
in Spanish. A conversation in Spanish is inter- 
esting. A Spanish legend is a good number. One 
boy tells of a trip to Mexico. Students who have 
lived in Spanish speaking countries are inter- 
viewed. Questions concerning customs, sports, 
holidays, and school are appreciated. 

For comedy, a class staged a miniature bull 
fight. The bull’s head was made from papier 
mache. 

Plays, pageants, and skits are available at 
the State Bureau of Education, Washington D. C. 
These include plans for Pan American Day. 

Another play is to show the flags of South 
American countries. Their national anthems are 
sung and students tell about the country. 

A discussion can also be presented on 
“Friendship With Our Neighbors.” 


MUSIC ASSEMBLY 
The following is a program directed by Jean- 
nette Ice given by the ninth grade at Emerson 
Junior High School. 
I. When Johnny comes Marching Home 
arr. Krone 
Barnby 
Bach 


Now the Day is Over 

Jesus, Joy of My Endeavor 
. Goin’ to Shout all over God’s Heav’n 

Spiritual 
Arr. Wilson 
Kentucky Mountain Tune 
Foster—Krone 
Herbert 


Dese Bones Shall Rise Again 
. Grandma Grunts 
Camptown Races 
. Toyland 
The Halls of Ivy arr. Williams 
Madame Jeanette Murray 
Where in the World (but in America) 
arr. Waring 
Ninth Grade Chorus 


Tye TEACHERS! PRINCIPALS! 
V7 


o ° KEEP TROPICAL FISH ° , o 


2 o IN YOUR CLASSROOMS! 


Combine educational advantages with beauty and entertainment for 
your class. Thousands of classrooms already keep Tropical Fish for sci- 
ence studies. Ask your superintendent to request them from our repre- 


° Oo 


sentative in your area. Write: NATIONAL MAIL ORDER 
ADVERTISING EXCHANGE Box 4635, Los Angeles 24, California 
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SEVENTH GRADE ENSEMBLE 


V. Music of Rodgers and Hammerstein II 
It’s a Grand Night for Singing Chorus 
“Carousel” 
June is Bustin’ Out all Over 
action by Gingham Girls 
If I Loved You Chorus 
“South Pacific” 
Bali Hai 
Happy Talk 
Costumed Javanese Ensemble 
Some Enchanted Evening Chorus 
I’m Gonna Wash That Man Right Outa 
My Hair Action Song 
“Oklahoma” 
Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’ 
10 boys in costume 
The Surrey with the Fringe on Top 
Chorus 
People Will Say We're in Love _ Chorus 
Oklahoma Chorus 
Gingham Girls and Oklahoma Boys. 


Costumed Ensemble 


SPRING SPORTS ASSEMBLY 
Physical Education Department 
Suggested Scripture-—I Timothy 2:1-8 


A spring sport assembly interests the audi- 
ence. Pennants and flags, gloves, bats, and hats 
may be cut from paper and decorate the stage. 
A large baseball diamond is hung up stage center. 

Track terms as: Get set! Go! may be used. 
Tennis fans are introduced. The terms are Safe 
at first, Home run, Batting average, and Sacri- 
fice. 

History of the sports is highlighted with dem- 
onstrations. 

Casey at the Bat and Casey’s Revenge are 
always enjoyed when given with exaggerated 
seriousness. Readings about Olympic heroes are 
adaptable. 

High and low hurdle techniques make good 
demonstrations. 

Girls physical education classes show soft ball 
and tennis techniques. 


MATERIALS FOR APRIL ASSEMBLY 


Easter issue of Ideals—Volume 9, No. 2 pub- 
lished at the Ideals Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin, contains poems, stories, 
and inspiration for student assemblies. 

Pan-American Union, Washington, D. C. will 
furnish bulletins and materials for Pan-American 
Day programs. Also United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C.—Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations will loan plays, 
pageants, and skits for programs. 
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News Notes a 
fae 


Classroom Teachers To Study Aboard Ship 


The Classroom Teachers National Conference, 
sponsored by the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, will be held July 6-17 on board the 
SS Nuevo Dominicano. College credit will be 
planned for those interested. The trip from 
Miami to the Bahamas, Havana, Haiti, the Do- 
minican Republic, and Cuba, is being arranged 
by the NEA Division of Travel Service. For 
more information write NEA DCT, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C.—Minnesota 
Journal of Education 


Camp Counselors Wanted 

The Girl Scouts of the United States of Amer- 
ica are seeking camp counselors for the summer 
of 1953. Girl Scout camping provides an oppor- 
tunity for a summer free from expense, and for 
earning as well. 

Training for camp directors and counselors is 
offered by the Girl Scout organization in various 
sections of the country. Employment is done en- 
tirely through local Girl Scout offices. Experi- 
ence, personal qualifications, and degree of 
training determine the salaries received. 

For further information write: Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A., Region Eight Office, 4550 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo.—Midland Schools 


Home Rooms Adopt Mascots 

Mascots from the Nature Room have been 
adopted by each class at P. S. 116, Brooklyn, at 
the suggestion of Nature Curator Edna Otten. 
Children learn all they can about their class 
mascot and contribute to a class report which is 
contributed to the Nature Room for other classes 
to read. Some of the mascots chosen from the 
Museum of Natural History exhibits are: a chip- 
munk, field mouse, rabbit, gray squirrel, weasel, 
guinea pig, Monarch butterfly, etc.—Curriculum 
and Materials (ee 
The 6 R's 

The teaching of “6 R’s’” in our schools to meet 
the problems of modern life is reported by the 
Office of. Education of the Federal Security 
Agency in a new publication. The booklet, en- 
titled “The 6 R’s,” presents in text and pictures 
what parents now ask schools to teach their 
children. 

Announcing the special publication, Earl 
James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion said, ““Many surveys agree that parents want 
their boys and girls to learn more than the tra- 
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ditional 3 R’s. In addition to Reading, ’Riting, 
and ’Rithmetic, which more children today learn 
better than ever before, parents now want their 
children to learn about Responsibilities, Rights, 
and Relationships. They want our schools to 
teach boys and girls the duties of citizenship, 
how to make a living, and how to get along with 
others.” 

Copies of “The 6 R’s” are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C.—New York State 
Education a 
Rubber Tire Roller Skates 

Roller skating can be added to recreation 
programs at little cost or difficulty by using rol- 
ler skates with rubber wheels which will not 
mar, scratch, or damage floors. A clamp type 


skate (Model No. 785-5) is manufactured by the 
Chicago Roller Skate Company, Chicago 24, Illi- 
nois, for use in gymnasiums, halls, and ball- 
rooms. Roller skating is extremely popular with 
teenagers and provides sound, healthful recrea- 
tion. Write to the company for information on 
how to start roller skating programs.—Recreation 


Summer in Olso 

Catalogue and application blanks are now 
available for the 1953 summer session at the 
University of Oslo, Oslo, Norway. A special in- 
stitute for English-speaking teachers is being of- 
fered this year in addition to regular courses. 

Six semester-hour credits may be earned dur- 
ing the six-weeks’ term, during which courses 
may be taken in the humanities, social studies, or 
education system of Norway. All courses for 
American students will be given in English. 

Information regarding tuition, fees, and other 
school expenses, plus information regarding 
scholarships and accommodations, may be ob- 
tained by writing either Oslo Summer School 
Admissions Office, in care of St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., or to the Royal Norwegian 
Information Services, 290 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York.—Washington Education 


Pupil-Teacher Relationship 

Cooperation is the theme of the new Office of 
Education publication, ‘““How Children and Teach- 
er Work Together.” The 14th in the agency’s 
place of subjects in the curriculum series, this 
booklet shows how some successful teachers work 
to establish rapport and guide children into pro- 
ductive and happy living. 
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The pamphlet considers how the teacher and 
pupil work together in all-school and classroom 
activities and in experiences outside the class- 
room. Problems of individual improvement and 
ways to use free time also are discussed. 

The publication is for sale by the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents.— 
School and Community 


Air Raid Bulletin 

Every teacher will want to read a recent 
bulletin from the office of the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction and the state director 
of civil defense outlining action to be taken in the 
schools in the event of an air raid alert. 

On a yellow alert, which means that attack 
is likely, warning will be given to key civil de- 
fense personnel, school superintendents, and 
principals but not to the general public. Prin- 
cipals will alert staff members who have special 
responsibilities for drill, but the information will 
not be given to the children. 

On a red alert, which means attack is immi- 
nent and which is signified by the public air 
raid signals, pupils will be directed to go to the 
school’s shelter area. In general it is inadvisable 
to send them home. 
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EAVES 


Costume rentals to churches, schools, 
colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very mod- 
erate rates. 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! ; 


Complete productions or any part 
thereof. You name the play or list 
of requirements—we send full infor- 
mation without obligation. 


EAVES 


COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST * NEW YORK 19. N Y 


Established 1870 


White alert is the all-clear signal. 

The bulletin, which has been sent to school 
administrators, also outlines procedures for use 
in air raid drills—Washington Education 


STAMPING GROUNDS 

The Maldive Islands, the world’s newest re- 
public, soon will issue a new set of stamps. They 
will show fish of the Indian Ocean and groups 
of natives at work at their arts and crafts. 

Cuba will issue a set of commemoratives this 
year honoring the 100th year since the birth of 
Jose Marti. He was one of Cuba’s leading patri- 
ots in its fight for independence. The stamps will 
picture scenes in Marti’s life——Practical English 


Shades of John Dewey in Basebell 

Marty Marion, manager for the St. Louis 
Browns, when asked what he did when a mem- 
ber of his team made mistakes, replied: 

“I don’t believe in taking him aside and tell- 
ing him about it. Morning workouts are the 
answer. You can’t teach a man to play ball by 
talking to him. At least, nobody ever taught me 
anything that way. If a kid has talent and will 
work hard, then the way to learn is by working.” 
—Red Smith in the Buffalo Courier Express. 
Education 





BUILD ... BETTER 


Your High School Speech 


and Drama Activities 


12 benefits for you, your students, and your 
School-Community relations. Here is an educa- 
tionally sound incentive tool that can help you. 
Strengthen your School-Community rela- 
tions and activities. 
Build —— for all speech activities in 
our schoo! 
ncourage -—— 
oral reporting. 
Reward cradents for oral GROWTH as well 
as talent. 
Apply to ALL STUDENTS in the high 
school. 
Help students to plan and execute edu- 
cationally sound extracurricular oral pro- 
rams—minimum effort Y you. 
pply to all four years, helping to develop 
Sod speech habits on a day-to-day basis. 
— current information on _ public 
——t drama, debate club meeting ac- 
tivities in other high schools. 
Provide a flexible incentive tool that fits 
your local situation—conserves your time. 
Help parents understand the need for good 
eral communication. 
Give national recognition ‘(whieh helps you 
locally) for good speech progress made in 
your high school. 
ieuulle’ your school with a ting 2 na- 
tional presen that encourages GRO’ 
as well as talent in oral po nh ig 
Ask about Masque & Gavel Society’s national 
SPEECH FOR USE classroom and extracurricular 
achievement program. Successfully proved. Edu- 
cationally sound. Tailored to your needs. Aca- 
demically stimulating. Write: 


MASQUE & GAVEL 


Northwestern University 
P. 0. Box 822 


classroom speech and 


Evanston, Ill. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY SPONSORS 
BOOK WEEK FAIR 

We had what we thought to be a very success- 
ful Book Week celebration last November and 
thought that others might be interested in our 
project. 

Soon after Lawrence Junior High School 
opened in September the Book Week commit- 
tee decided to celebrate with a Book Fair—not 
a Fair to sell books but a gigantic display of 
books where the students would have opportu- 
nity for seeing, handling, and browsing through 
books of their heart’s desire. This was made 
possible by our good book friend, Mrs. Ruth 
Gagliardo, editor of THE CHILDREN’S BOOK- 
SHELF in THE KANSAS TEACHER, who sup- 
plied us with the necessary books which the 
children fairly “ate up” all of Book Week. 
Mrs. Gagliardo also loaned us several original il- 
lustrations which attracted our visitors. We ac- 
cepted the Scribner Publishing Company loan of 
about fifty books for the Fair week which were 
attractive in content and appearance and repre- 
sented a variety of subjects. Many books belong- 
ing to the school library were used in the ex- 
hibits. These books were all recent additions 


with the exception of the display illustrating the 
progress of children’s books. 


The library tables and other devices such as 
racks and shelves were used to display the books 
and other materials. Balloons, posters, and gaily 
colored streamers, made by students in the art 
department, were festooned in the library and 
halls of all three of our school buildings; and 
even some in the various classrooms proclaiming 
the grand occasion. There were books for every- 
one, every interest, and every special whim. 


anil 


At the Book Fair 
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Local authors were featured during the week, 
one or two being present each day. Two of the 
highlights of this feature were the visits of the 
Kansas author from Pratt, Jean Bailey, who told 
about her recent book CHEROKEE BILL, OKLA- 
HOMA PACER, and sang ballads for the stu- 
dents who gathered into the Assembly Room for 
this event. The other highlight was Dr. Forrest 
C. Allen, internationally known basketball coach, 
who thrilled the audience with some of the ex- 
citing moments from PHOG ALLEN’S SPORTS 
STORIES. Helen Rhoda Hoopes, retired Univer- 
sity teacher, read some of her poetry and kept 
the youngsters in laughter with some of her 
humorous stories and anecdotes. 

Every English class visited the Book Fair 
during the week, thus providing the privilege to 
every Junior High School student to visit the 
Fair at least once. Many of the boys and girls 
would rush back to the library after school, or 
during the noon hour, to spend more time with 
his or her favorite book. Often a student would 
be seen completely lost in his kook, sitting in a 
corner of the room. Once, when we were looking 
for GERONIMO to hand to a visitor, we dis- 
covered a boy in the far corner of the room en- 
tirely unconscious of what was going on around 
him, absorbed in the story of Geronimo. Two 
sixth grade classes from one of the elementary 
schools were delighted with the new books dur- 
ing their visit; and squeals of laughter and joy 
were frequently heard as they browsed through 
the books. During the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion Open House, parents visited the fair in 
large numbers and made many pleasant com- 
ments about the books on display. 

Requests were made for books that the young- 
sters wanted for the school library and were left 
in a box provided for those requests. It was soon 
found that the box had not been made large 
enough to hold all of the requests and it was 
necessary to empty it frequently. Interesting and 
attractive bookmarks, made by members of the 
Reading Club, were given as souvenirs to our 
guests. The Library Club provided note paper 
with printed information to use for the book re- 
quests. 

A book display featuring the Book Fair 
was placed in a downtown store window. This 
seemed to create interest among people on the 
street and brought forth many favorable com- 
ments. Radio broadcasts by the Speech and 
Dramatics department were made in their weekly 
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broadcasts over the local radio station. Two 
book-skits were presented. The skits were also 
presented on the school stage to groups or classes 
at different times during the week. The Jun- 
ior, our school paper, carried a double page 
section devoted entirely to Book Week and the 
book fair. 

Finally, on Friday, THE MAGIC CARPET ON 
WHEELS, on exhibit of very rare manuscripts 
and old newspapers sponsored by The Grolier 
Society, Inc., came to our school and parked just 
outside the library. Most of our 740 students had 
the advantage of looking back into the past and 
seeing such masterpieces as THE BOOK OF THE 
DEAD. Mr. Frank Glenn, who brought the book- 
mobile to Lawrence, gave a vivid account of the 
history of the manuscripts before the boys and 
girls went into the bookmobile. 

The Book Fair was more than just a visual 
impression. Handling the books, turning their 
pages, and browsing among books written parti- 
cularly for young people was a wonderful ex- 
perience in the lives of our youth and one we 
hope will stimulate a desire for good reading 
through their lives. 

The high spirit of cooperation and eagerness 
to fulfill all plans incorporated in our first Book 
Fair made the occasion a school project rather 
than just a library activity—-Mrs. Margarett G. 
Lowman, Librarian, Lawrence Junior High 


School, Lawrence, Kansas 


WESTERN LEFT THE 
BEATEN PATH 

The Senior class of Western High School, 
Owensboro, Kentucky, became ambitious to do 
something different this year in the way of plan- 
ning for closing activities. During the early part 
of the school year a number of conferences were 
held and some problems discussed were: (1) Is it 
necessary to have a commencement speaker each 
year? (2) Could the class participate more ac- 
tively in the program? (3) What could be done to 
make the program different and at the same time 
create more interest? 

The above questions were indeed thought 
provoking and certainly deserved serious con- 
sideration. In fact, the class sponsor and guid- 
ance counsellor met with the group on several 
occasions to give assistance in the solution of 
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the problem. Later the English, social studies, 
and music teachers were invited to assist; and 
finally it was decided that a panel discussion 
would be interesting and instructive. 

The theme chosen was “Ours to Keep.” The 
reason for this selection was that because of 
world unrest, every person should know more 
about his country and world problems in gen- 
eral. Soon studies began which caused many 
questions such as the following to arise. 

1. What caused the desire for democracy? 

2. Why have so many different people been 
able to come to this country and live happily 
together? 

3. What were some of the dangers faced in 
the planning of the American government? 

4. What is the difference between the Amer- 
ican Way of Life and Communism? 

5. What are some of the major barriers to 
World Peace? 

6. Would World Peace be practical? 

To arrive at conclusions thought to be worthy, 
the group called on the librarian for assistance 
in choosing books, magazines, and newspaper 
articles for suitable materials. Also the Hi-Y and 
Y-Teens helped considerably during their weekly 
meetings in March and April. These groups took 
a course known as “Teen Talks.” Each week 
they had panel discussions, led by citizens of the 
«community considered to be leaders in their 
fields of endeavor. These talks were helpful, 
inspiring, and furnished opportunities to gather 
data on many questions involved in the study. 

At the appropriate time, the class chose lead- 
ers and on commencement night presented the 
program in the following order. 

Processional “God of Our Fathers” 

Music, “Opportunity” High School Chorus 

Invocation Class President 

Music, “America the Beautiful” 

High School Chorus 

Introductory remarks and presentation of 

first two leaders of the panel. Their 
subjects were as follows: 
1. Ours to keep 
2. Living in a Democracy 
Music, “God Bless America Senior Class 
Audience joined in the chorus 
Presentation of second group. 
3. Four Freedoms 
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4. Threats to Freedom 
5. Summary 
Music, “Ol’ Man River” _ High School Chorus 
Soloist — A citizen of the community 
Presentation of diplomas, closing chorus, 
“Soon Ah Will Be Done” and Recessional 

The entire program was in charge of stu- 
dents, including the directing and playing of the 
music. Naturally, the writer was interested in 
the outcome; therefore teachers, and interested 
citizens were asked to give their honest opinions 
as to the worth of the program. Their thoughts 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. There was a feeling of pride because of the 
fine way the students conducted the program. 

2. Students gained experiences that would 
have been impossible in the traditional type of 
commencement. 

3. It furnished students a greater opportunity 
for problem solving; therefore they have a better 
understanding of the problems involved. 

4. It furnished students an opportunity to 
compare the American government with many 
other forms. 

5. Finally, greater interest was manifested on 
the part of the patrons of the community because 
of major emphasis on student conduct of the 
activities—H. E. Goodloe, Printipal, Western 
High School, Owensboro, Kentucky 


PUTTING THEORY INTO PRACTICE IN 
THE H. S. STUDENT SECRETARY CLUB 

Girls and boys in the commercial courses in 
our high school can gain invaluable knowledge 
and experience by joining the Student Secretary 
Club during their junior and senior years. 

I have been sponsoring this club. The secre- 
tarial and business training course students are 
eligible as long as they maintain a passing aver- 
age in every subject. The students are assigned 
to the different school offices, to the teachers 
with special duties, and to heads of departments. 
The students work under the supervision of these 
administrators and teachers where they report 
one period—their free period—each day to re- 
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ceive instructions and carry out assignments ac- 
cording to the best office procedure. 

They apply the skills they have learned in the 
classroom. They can put a practical application 
to ethics, they learn how to answer a telephone 
correctly and take messages, they learn how to 
take instructions from personnel outside of the 
classroom, and how to adjust to different per- 
sonalities. They do work that is being used, not 
just being graded. They learn new skills, and 
practical application to stenography, typewriting, 
filing, and bookkeeping. 

At the end of the term, a report from the su- 
pervisor of each one is sent to the business guid- 
ance counselor, who, in this case, is also the club 
sponsor. The report is transferred to the stu- 
dents’ permanent cumulative record cards. These 
records are referred to by the placement bureau 
in recommending students for jobs. 

Every second week we have a meeting of the 
club during the activity period. Here we iron out 
difficulties. We have a general discussion and 
clear up misunderstandings. We learn the use 
of new machines, talk about procedures, and tie 
up practice as they find it in their duties with 
theary as they found it in the classroom. 

The members have maintained good grades, 
making it unnecessary to drop any member. 
These girls and boys have done remarkably 
good work. 

This fills the gap felt by these young people 
from theory to practice by giving theory with 
practice.—Anne B. Curtin, Clifton High School, 
Clifton, New Jersey 


SACRED HEART PLAYS HOST TO 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


With Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh, 
as host, the Pennsylvania Junior Classical League 
met for a day-long convention on a Saturday. 
550 delegates representing 41 schools throughout 
the state were present. 


The Reverend Coleman F. Carroll, pastor of 
Sacred Heart Church, opened the morning session 
with a welcome to the J.C.L. sponsors and 
student delegates. State consul Mary Lou Jones 
of Haverford and local consul Catherine Nutting 
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then followed with words of welcome. Dr. Ed- 
mund Cuneo, Dean of St. Vincent College, La- 
trobe, offered the invocation. Delegates next re- 
cited the Pater Noster and the Salute to the flag 
in Latin. The Reverend Vernon F. Gallagher, 
President of Duquesne University, Reverend 
Mother M. Claudia Glenn, Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Dr. Michael A. DeVitis, University 
of Pittsburgh, and Miss Adeline Reeping, State 
J.C.L. chairman likewise greeted the sponsors 
and delegates. The opening session also included 
selections by the Sacred Heart choral group di- 
rected by Clayton Breneman and a choral ren- 
dition of the J.C. L. creed by the Latrobe chap- 
ter. 


A Latin oratorical contest was one of the 
highlights on the program. Professors from the 
classical departments of local colleges and uni- 
versities were judges in the contest. The winner, 
Reed Beck of Haverford Chapter, was awarded 
an $800 scholarship to Seton Hill College. Rob- 
ert Spangenburg, Wilkinsburg, led a panel dis- 
cussion “New Activities for the Latin Club” with 
participants in the panel representing different 
schools attending the convention. 


Dr. Arthur M. Young, head of the Classical 
department of the University of Pittsburgh gave 
the principal address at the luncheon meeting. 
The Convention agenda also included Roman solo 
dances and the dramatization of Rubra Cuculla 
and Cinderella by the Sacred Heart group and 
business meeting for the election of 1952-1953 
state officers. A tour of the Sacred Heart campus 
and the Oakland district was provided’ for those 
interested. 

Delegates and members of the league were 
guests of the University of Pittsburgh Classical 
Department at a classical program of movies 
Friday evening in the Foster Memorial Audi- 
torium and of the St. Thomas High School 
Chapter, Braddock, at an informal dance Satur- 
day evening. 

In charge of the convention was Sister Maria 
Thecla, instructor in classical and modern lan- 
guages at Sacred Heart and J.C. L. sponsor. She 
was assisted by Catherine Nutting, local consul, 
and student chairman of arrangement.—Sister 
Maria Thecla, Sacred Heart High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 
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Com edy Cues 


Like Father, Like Son 
“What a boy you are for asking questions,” 
said the father. “I’d like to know what would 
have happened if I’d asked as many questions 
when I was a boy.” 
“Perhaps,” suggested the youngster, “you’d 
have been able to answer some of mine.”—Ex. 


“Now, children,” said the teacher, “can any- 
one tell me the meaning of ‘unaware’?” 

A tiny hand waved frantically in the air. 

“Unaware is what you put on first and take 
off last.” 


There was once a young lady from the Middle 
West who went to work in a Federal Government 
office in New York. She was proud of her job, 
so she wrote her parents about it. 

“I work,” she explained, “in the data analysis 
group of the aptitude test subunit of the worker 
and analysis section of the division of occupa- 
tional analysis and managing tables of the bureau 
of labor utilization of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, which is under the Office Emergency 
Management.” 

Her mother did the only sensible thing. She 
wired: “Come home immediately.”—Ex. 


We Did It 
A flea and an elephant crossed a jungle bridge 
at the same time. 
“Boy, O boy,” whispered the flea into the 
elephant’s ear, “we sure made that bridge shake.” 
—The Allied Youth 


Take Your Choice 

An official who had occasion to write to a 
member of the Chinese colony, mindful of the 
Oriental’s appreciation of flowery language, and 
of his own duty to the cause of good public re- 
lations, ended his letter with the wish: ‘May 
Heaven preserve you always.” 

To the delight of the official’s office staff, the 
Chinaman responded with: “May Heaven pickle 
you, too.” —Ex. 


Teacher: Johnny, who is the laziest person in 
the class? 

Johnny: I don’t know, ma’am. 

Teacher: Who sits idly in his seat, watching 
the others writing and studying their lessons in- 
stead of working himself? 

Johnny: Oh! Why, you, ma’am.—Ex. 
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Mr. Principal or Yearbook Sponsor--- 


ARE YOU COMPLETELY HAPPY 
WITH YOUR YEARBOOK? 


Of course, you haven't seen the 1953 preduct yet, but you have a pretty good idea 
what it will be like, for much or all of the copy has gone to the printer. . . . 

Now is a good time to assay the system of staff organization, of staff assignments, 
of work scheduling, photographic planning, copywriting and editing. . . . 

If you find anything not quite up to what you think yearbook planning and prepara- 
tion should be in a school or college, we have two suggestions: 

1. Immediately subscribe to PHOTOLITH magazine, only publication in the country 
devoted ENTIRELY and EXCLUSIVELY to the problems of the yearbook staff and sponsor. 
Its 20 to 28 pages of monthly material by experts and experienced persons who are 
engaged in yearbook work cannot fail to help you increase the quality of your yearbook 
next year. (SEND COUPON BELOW TODAY AND WE'LL RETURN A FREE BONUS COPY 
OF PHOTOLITH AND A FREE MANAGEMENT BOOKLET TELLING YOU HOW TO IM- 
PROVE YOUR ADVERTISING SALES AND IN GENERAL TO MAKE MORE MONEY FOR 
YOUR BOOK.) 

2. Join National School Yearbook Association and thereby entitle your 1953 year- 
book for this year (whenever delivered) to a FULL and CAREFUL analysis and criticism 
by experts. Lithographed books especially solicited, but books done by any process are 
impartially examined and evaluated section-by-section. Report will be availa>le to you 
early next fall if yours is a spring-delivered book. (WRITE FOR ENTRY FORM TODAY. 
See blank below.) 





Tear Out and Mail Today 


(1) Subscription, PHOTOLITH Magazine 
(For Yearbook Sponsors and Staffs 





Editor, Photolith 
3219 Ozark Street, Houston, Texas 
Dear Sir: 
wi Enclosed please find ($3 for one year) ($5 for two years) of PHOTOLITH 
Magazine for yearbook staffs and sponsors. Send me a copy or so at once. Rush 
the FREE MANAGEMENT BOOKLET too. 

Sincerely, 

Signed 

Position 

School 

City and State 

RETURN AT ONCE for Entry Form, NSYA Membership 

(2) Membership Application, NSYA — Request for Critical Service 
Third Annual NSYA Critical Service 
Gentlemen: 





Please rush entry form for THIRD ANNUAL NSYA Critical Service and 
membership in National School Yearbook Association. 
4a | enclose $7.50 full fee of membership, which entitles me to full, careful, 
and detailed examination of our 1953 book. 
Ill send fee with my entry form. 
Signed 
Position 
(You need not repeat signature School 
if you have sent above form.) City and State 











Make this book your reference book 
this current year --- and plan to 
double the amount of good publicity 
your school will receive in 1952-53! 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PUBLICITY 


A Practical Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


By GUNNAR HORN 
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Foreword by BELMONT FARLEY 


Director of Press and Radio Relations, NEA 


28 humorous illustrations by KAY WHITE 


10 Chapters on Where to 
Find School News 


Good school-publicity stories will be turning uf 
all around you after you read such chapters as 
Classroom Stuff: Urgent,’’ ‘Pupils Are News,’ 
Teachers Are News,” ‘School Activities and 
Events," ‘‘Heart Interest Aiways Gets Them,” 
“The Parent-Teacher Association,” “Extra School 
Services,” and “News Can Be Created.’ 


7 Chapters on How to 
Write School News 


Newspaper writing has its own technique—and 
here are the tricks of the reporter's trade which 
the school publicist must know. How can you be 
without such chapters as ‘The Lead Makes or 
Breaks the Story,” “‘Is It Worth a Column or 
an Inch?’ and “Raising the Public Pulse’? Or 
the chapter on handling news photographs? 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
Stories Published 


A city editor who read ‘The Editor is an Honest 
Man” said that if every teacher read this 
chapter and followed its sound advice, the 
amount of school publicity that gets printed 
could be doubled. Among the other chapters in 
this section is ‘The Student News Bureau’’—a 
staff of student newsgatherers to your aid! 


5 Chapters on How to Get 
the School on the Air 


“How to Make Friends with Your Local Radio 
Station’’ opens this timely section on school 
publicity via radio—followed by “‘‘Schoo!l News on 
the Aijr,’’ “Educating the Public,” ‘Entertaining 
the Public,” and ‘‘How to Build a Radio Audi- 
ence.’ Reach for a postcard and order this 


book for 10-day free examination! 


Net professional price, $2.80 
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